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PREFACE. 



« 

When I heard that the Synod of Ulster wished for a 
particular account of their congregations, I thought I 
could give some useful hints relative to Templepatrick. 
When I attended particularly .to die subject^ :I.^und that 
more attention and research W6i:e'i]i'ejQQSs^/th*an I first 
supposed : an explanation of the ;Na^in^ 'pC the Parish, 
required considerable labour-^&bdfhe' religious monu- 
ments in the yidarage of Cam Graney, relative to the ' 
ancient Religion of Paganism and Idolatry, required a 
similar share of attention and labour. I was then induced 
to give a short Account of the Introduction and Preser- 
vation of Christianity in this country, while thick dark- 
ness prevailed over the greatest part of the Continent of 



^sjlurope 



Bej^ast^ June 2t^ 1825. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 



The Christian religion taught by the Evangelists and Apostles, 
was so pure dind spiritual, that, for a considerable time, it made such 
slew progress among the carnal-minded Jews and idolatrous 
Gentiles, that the meetings of converts could be accomniodated 
in private houses. When converts considerably increased, houses 
for accommodation of large assemblies were built in convenient 
situations, and near or in those, apartments were erected, for the 

Srospel minister of the district. Such district was named parish^ 
rom the ancient and elegant Greek language, signifying near a 
place of public worship, or of the dwelling-place of the minister. 
They who presided at the public religious meetings of congre- 
gations, were called either Presbyters or Bishops ; which titles in th^ 
New Testament evidently belonged to the same order of men;^ 
Those were men who distinguished themselves by eminent ca- 
vity and merit. The original is generally translated Elder. The 
Apostle Peter chuses to express his office by the original word 
Presbyter or Elder.f 

Bishop is likewise derived from the Greek ; it is literally trans- 
lated, an overseer or inspector of a flock. Those two men, in 
the first and second century, had similar duties ; each had the care 
of one Christian assembly. The duty of each was to instruct the 
people, perform the several parts of divine worship, visit the 
sick, inspect into the necessities of the poor, and by precept and 
example direct the flock to the Imitation of the character of their 
divine master.^ ' . ■ * 

This parish commonly called Templepatrick is in Dal Rhiada, 
a district containing a great part of the counties of Down and^ 
Antrim, named from Carbry Rhiada, a great chief and warrior 
of this country. The parish is in the territory of Lower Clande- 
buoys, manor of Ballylinny, barony of Belfast, county of An- 
trim, and ancient diocese of Down. A small river commonly 
called Clady, anciently written Amhuin Claraidh^ pronounced 
Owin Claraif translated the partition or dividing river, being 
time immemorial the partition between great estates: it is now 
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the partition between this parish and also that part of Lord Done- 
gall's estate, from the parish of Killead and Muckomore Grange. 

The Six-mile Water, anciently written Amhuin na Ftodki pro- 
nounced Owen na Fio^ the River of the Woods, is the northern 
partition of this parish, from the Grange of Nalteen or Nalton^ 
the Grange beyond the Water. The small river Bally Martin, 
with a few exceptions, is the eastern partition between this parish 
and the parishes of Bally martin, Carnmoney, and the lands of Moy- 
luske. It is bounded on S.E. by the parish of Shankhill ; on the S. by 
the mountain Dubhais^ pronounced Divis, the mountain of Sorrow. 
This parish is divided into four religious denominations : — Cam 
Graney^ sometimes written Grame and Grandy; Templepat- 
rick; Bally Roberts; and Uimgaill. Two very ancient monu- 
ments are in the vicarage of Carn Graney, intimately, con- 
nected with the ancient religion of this country, which claim pri- 
ority in the prosecution of our plan, and likewise in the history of 
the parish. 

The original name of the vicarage is taken from the namfe of one 
of those monuments: Carn Greine, interpreted The Stone Building 
of the Sun. This vicarage consists of three towns: 1st Killgreel, the 
phurch of the Dagger; the ruins of it are in the village of Rough- 
fort, or forth. The 2d is Craig na Rogan, or Rochan, the Rock of 
Rest, or of Prayer. The 3d is Bally na Barnes, interpreted the towh 
of the Gaps; between the hills of Lile and Bochil. — Of the causes 
of the name of this httle district, Carn Greine* man uneducated 
and inattentive to the powers and faculties of his mind, must, with 
great difficulty, conceive the existence of a pure spirit different 
and distinct from a material body. As our wants are often sup- 
plied by substances without life, unimproved man readily expresseth 
his gratitude to those objects of sense from which he has been ac- 
customed to receive relief or benefit. As there is not any inani- 
mate object more opt to attract our attention, admiration, gratitude^ 
praise, and adoration, than that splendid, glorious object, the sun ; 
the great source of light, heat, and life. W hen man began to con- 
sider that a being without life, could not be attentive to our requests, 
nor to our thankful addresses ; it was necessary that the worship- 
pers should consider the objects of their adoration, not as dead, 
inactive masses : they beleived this great luminary was a tabernacle 
or place of residence of an intelligent, spiritual being, powerful, 
wise, and good; attentive to the affairs of mortals, and kindly 

S anting meiv rational requests. This kind of worship prevailed at 
e time, or before the time of the great dispersion of mankind over 
the face of the earth. The worshippers of the heavenly bodies 
looked at them with great eagerness, because they supposed when the 
8un shone upon them in his brightness and splendor, he was gran- 
ting, their requests. The sun is often obscured by earthly va- 
poursf and is as long below as above our horizon : the de- 



luded people supposed that his kind countenance was with- 
drawn from them, and that at those times his attention and 
care were w^ithdrawn also. Their teachers taught^ he was a 
great mass of dead matter, inhabited by a benevolent spirit, and 
great earthly masses might be raised on high, as deputed objects 
of their worship; and toat bv consecrations, the influence of the 
spiritual being, who inhabited the sun, might be allured by incan- 
tations to descend and inhabit a great mass raised on high stone pil- 
lars who would attend to their requests, as he did in the original ob- 
ject of their worship. Those stones they called Cromleak ; stones 
of bowing, which was a posture of adoration.* 

That the ancient inhabitants of this country worshipped the sun, 
is evident from history, from tradition, and many ancient monu- 
ments, which still remain among us. Printed documents are un- 
doubted evidence of those facts. An ancient Irish poem, pr<9served 
by the curious in the library of Dublin college, ana which has been 
literally translated and published in the Transactions of theRoyal 
Irish Academy, confirms this opinion. 

*' The fierce and mighty Conon was not in the desperate battle of 
Grabhra ; for in May, the preceding year, the dauntless hero was 
treacherously slain by the Finii of Fin, at an assembly met to 
worship the sun." 

This kingdom, on account of its insular situation, persevi^red 
longer in the practice of the pure worship of the sun, than the 
inhabitants of Continents, which were divided into different nations 
and kingdoms ; where some in each would invent opinions, atid add 
to the stock of religious ceremonies. The original inhabitants of 
America held no correspondence with the people of Asia or Eu- 
rope ; the worship of the sun was preserved longer in its purity 
in that Continent than in Europe. A great Emperor told Pizarro, 
of detestable memory, he worshipped the sun who never dies. 

As the rising sun cheered the worshippers with gladness and joy, 
places convenient for the early sight of this great object of their 
adoration was the next plan of their art, this was most desirable 
in wooded countries; such were Ireland and America in those 
times. High places, as our mounts or moats, were nati^rally sug- 
gested and erected. Some have been found in South America, 
vastly more extensive and sublime, executed with greater labour 
and art, than any in our western islef • The mount of Roughfort 
is so much disfigured by sand-pits, that its original dimensions can- 
not be perfectly ascertained. The lady of the soil has laid plans 
for i(^ future preservation. The circumference of the base of the 
mount at Donaghadec is 480 feet, at the to)> 219, diameter at the 
top 60 feet, perpendicular height 44. j: 

The mounts in this island, are truncated cones ^ their perpen- 
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dicular height, is from 40 to 50 feet ; their diameter, at the top, 
is from 40 to 70 feet; their inside structure is either sand, as at 
Roughfort, or common field stones, as at Dunidry, each about 20 
or. So pounds weight ; their surface generally consists of the ad- 
joining soil, laid on in such quantity as is sufficient to nourish fine 
perennial grass, as is on the Downs, in England; the inside 
structure acts as a drain and prevents the sides from slipping down. 
The elegant form and verdure are thus preserved time immemo* 
rial. 

Some mounts, as one near Dromore, appears as if a smaller 
were raised upon a larger; this arises from a little earth dug 
from the sides near the top, and laid upon the plain surface 
as a breast work; its circumference at the bottom oSb, tiiameter 
at top 60 feet, perpendicular 45. — Taking into consideration the 
want of spiritual knowledge, and if we allow for wanderings of 
the imagination after show and ceremonies in religious public meet- 
ings, we cannot imagine any earthly object Xnore apt to raise deli- 
cate and sublime feelings, thkn one of our mounts crowned ^widi a 
great assemblage of people, of every age and sex, bowing to the 
^reat object of their adoration, flrom his first morning appearance 
to his meridian altitude and splendour. The northern cruel in- 
vaders of our island, captivated with the temperature of our cli* 
mate^ and the fertility of our soil, with the determination of k^^ 
ing possession of our country, seized our high places, not for the 

Surposes of religious meetings, but as strong holds, ofiensive Mid 
efensive. They immediately added to their strength, by widmriiig 
and deepening the surrounding fosses, and forming square fortifi- 
ed camps near them, as at Balfymenagh, and Roughfort. Some 
of those trenches, the industrious farmers have defaced and 
kearly levelled. 

lo those countries where this kind of idolatry took its rise, the 
heavenly bodies shine with exquisite brightness ; the stars became 
the objects of their worship alsow Their power on earth was sup- 
posed mighty. To different constellations, fixed stars, and planets, 
thc^ assigned different powers and offices. This varied kind 
of worship prevailed in tne east 1520 years before our Lord's in- 
carnation; not universally. The descendants of one fitmiiy 
persevered generally in the worship of the most High. — An ancient 
worthy in those days denied that he preferred die worship of dead 
matter, to the worship of the Creator ismd preserver of the uni- 
verse. *^ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
jn brk;htne8S, and my heart hath b^n enticed, or my month hath 
kisseif my band ; let thistles gtow instead of wheat, and cocle 
instead of barley.'' Sure evidence that the worshippers steadfastly 



looked at the obgects of their adoration, in their brightness and 
splendour. 

This ancient worthy mentions only the snn and moon, because 
those two are the most conspicuous, and therefore the most apt to 
be the first objects of Heathen worship. We find three more and 
their supposed influence described in the same book: viz. Arctu* 
ruB, Orion, and Pleiades. Arcturus appears above our horizon 
annually in September; to his appearance and influence the equip 
noxial gales and storms have been ascribed ; wherefore he was the 
object of the worship of mariners and husband men. Orion ap* 
pears in December, he was believed to bind up the earth with frost. 
Pleiades, the 7 stars in the head of Taurus^ appear in the spring ; 
to those is ascribed tbe'power of loosening the earth, and prepar- 
ing it for the v^;etation c^ herbs, flowers, and seeds. To those 
were added the Targe primary planets : as Mercury was near the 
sun, he was not often noticed in the calendar as an object of wor- 
ship ; our moon is the only secondary planet then noticed. The 
number of those objects of adoration, Arcturus, Orion, Pleiades, 
among the fixed stars. The planets, particular attendants of the 
sun, are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo; for the sun, Venus,. Diana; 
for the moon. Mercury ; which are equal to the number of stcoieii 
raised on high in the stone building of the sun. As those 'werct 
ditt first pagan divinities known among the ancients,, this rude 
structure Carn Greine, may be considerai their pantheon, intend* 
ed to repres^it to their miikis those beings whom they wished to 
worship. 

When idolatry had polluted most of the inhabiianis'of the 
western parts of Europe, the Phenicians and the people of tliis 
country did not use images as assbtants in their devotions : rude 
or unhewn rocks were raised on high, which brought to remem^ 
brance those whom they wished to nonour. 

The Saxon progeny brought to England the most stupid and 
senseless forms of devotion, and praticea Uiem afi;er the knowledge 
c^ the gospel had penetrated into Britain and Irdand, and 
continued among the inhabitants even till the time of Canute 
the Great, who thus issued a prohibition against such Pagan 
idolatry :^-^^^^e strictlyj prohibit all Heathenisms ; that is, the 
worship of the sun, moon, fire, rivers, fountains, rocks, or 
trees, of anv kind ; the practice of witchcraft, committing mur* 
der by magic, or any other infernal tricks.''* The worship of Heft- 
then gods continued thus to incre^jBe till the objects of this order 
could scarcely be reckoned. Their gods were supposed to resem" 
ble human creatures : names were given them, and images made 
ojf them, similar to, or expressive of, the ruling passions they 
were edpposed top08sess.f E^^gant temples were erected for them. 
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and divine worship, falsely so called, paid to those insensible 
stocks of wood or stone. Those who worshipped images were cal- 
led Sabians, from Sabius.* Opposite to the Sabians was a sect, 
called Magian, who could not believe that a pure spirit could be 
represented by a bodily substance. They maintained, that the 
nearest resemblance of a pure spirit was light, especially of the 
son ; and next this the light of fire. Hence the use of the rude 
stone pillars, which are often found in this country, called Gulan, 
firom gual fire, gualla a flame. This kind of Paganism took its 
rise in Persia, where buildings were erected for the preservation of 
sacred fire ; and at length round stone towers, like Persian, were 
erected for similarpurposesinthis country,in the days of Chistianity. 

To their favourite goddess, Numa Pompilius the king of Rome, 
erected a temple, and dedicated everlasting fire: he appointed 
priestesses called vestal virgins, to keep it alive ; they were very 
severely punished when they neglected it. If ever extinguished, it 
was not to be rekindled by eartnly fire/ but by the rays of the 
sun. If ever those vestal virgins transgressed the rules or chastity, 
th^ were burnt alive. 

Vesta was worshipped at Rome, as the goddess of fire ; ^neas 
first introduced her mysteries into Italy, and Numa erected a round 
temple for her, into which no males were allowed to enter; a fire 
was continually kept lighted by a certain number of virgins, who 
dedicated themselves to the service of this goddess. The mysteriesof 
Vesta were transferred to our noted female St Bridgid, in the fifth 
centuiy. 

St. oridgidwas the virgin saint of Ireland ; after the blessed Vir- 
gin and St. Patrick she was held in the highest veneration and 
adoration by the inhabitants. She was worshipped Uke Vesta, 
with unextinguished fire, kept burning by the^nuns in her convent : , 
wherefore it was called as our round towers often were, fire 
bouse, as the round tower of Kildare. Some of the ruins of the 
abbey of St. Bridgid still remain* She makes Kildare illustrious by 
her unextinguish^ fires ; the ashes of which, are supposed to have 
never increased. 

She was born in Foghard, in the county of Louth, about the 
middle of the fifth century ; she died the first day of February, 
522 or 23, in the seventieth year of her age, on which day her festi- 
val is celebrated. She is said to have been buried at Kildare, and 
her body afterwards translated to Down. She founded the 
Nunnery at Kildare, in 480, and several in different parts of the 
kingdom were founded in her name; many of those towers still 
remain in a ruinous statp, as at Drumbo and Rams Island ; others 
entire, as at Kildare, already mentioned; and one at Antrim, which 
seems so entire as to have been erected so late as for the sacred fire 
of Bridgid for the use of the monastry, then called Entroia.f 
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A description of the second great and wonderful religious monu* 
ment, Cam Greine, will illustrate more clearly the foregoing de- 
scription. It is about 40 perches north of the mount of Rough- 
fort, translated the stone building of the sun. It consists of ten 
^reat stones raised upon rude stone pillars, as our cromleaks. 
The great stones erected near it on each side, are not parts of die 
original structure, but placed there to keep all steady, and firmly 
fixed in their places. The whole fabrick is about 40 feet long 
from N. E. to S. W. : it resembles a rude stair of ten steps, 
ascending gradually towards the west. The largest and highest 
stone is at the west end' of the structure, its upper sur&ce is con« 
vex, the under plain. When the vegetable mold is removed from 
one of its supporters, its upper surface is about seven or eight feet 
abovethe clay ; it is six feet nine inches long, five feet broad, two feet 
thick ; the stones gradually diminish : that on the east is the 
smallest, and but little raisea above the surface of thc^ soil ; it is 
five feet long, three feet three inches broad, it is more regularJiy., 
formed than any other in the structure. If the great stone on A^ 
west were alone, it would appear to be a perfect cromleaks leek^ 
which, when literally translated, is the stone ofbowiiig^ wliiti^ 
is a posture of adoration ; Shaw translates it the slEone c^^/niniding^ 
O'Reley, a name of god. — From all or any of tbose^tt^id(nla« 
tioos we reasonably conclude, it was set a part for reKgious pur- 
poses. That according to the custom of the Phenicians^ who 
allowed of no images as resemblances of the objects of their wor* 
ship ; but that a great stone raised upon pillars, was a represen- 
tation of the great one on high ; and when the number of their 
gods increased, other great stones wete added as representatives of 
other great ones : also, as representatives of other objects of their 
worship. Those great works are generally allowed to have been 
founded upon the knowledge the Druids had of astronomy ; which, . 
when added to their moral sentiments, greatly favoured the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this country. 

Writers* who have treated this subject most extensively, de- 
clare that emigrants from the north of Asia brought Druidical or 
Celtic priests with them into Persia, Egypt, and into different 
parts ot Europef ; and the Irish settlers brought Drudical priests 
with them also, from Persia and Carthage; and from Persians who 
settled on the south side of the mediterranean, who are partico- 
larly described by Sallust in the history of Jugurtha. 

Writers have often confused themselves and their readers, when 
they attempted to explain the derivation of the name Druid ; they 
generally conjectured that it is from drus, in Greek an oak ; be- 
cause they often taught their pupils among those trees* It is 
rather from the Persian daru, a wise man ; or firom drui, an 
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augur ; a magician, a Persian priest ; and droath, a magus ; and 
drai, an augur ; a magician, a Druid.* 

The first doctrine taught by them was the immortality of the 
soul; not as a theoretical speculation, but as a motive to noble ac- 
tions, even to the pursuit of them in contempt of death. The 
Druids taught the most important appearances of nature, geo- 
graphy, astronomy, the power and wavs of the immortal gods, 
and delivered them to youth.f Pomponius Mela expressed similar 
sentiments of them : — to worship the gods, to do no evil, and 
practice bravery* As they taught astrology and divination, they 
must have taught astronomy, physiology and theology, geography 
and arithmetic, without which astrology could not be : wherefore, 
some students, for the completion of their education, continued 
twenty years receiving insti*uction. 

Doctor Parsons has given a very learned and judicious account 
of the difference between the Irish and Gallic Druids : viz. <^The 
Druids on the Continent never commit their doctrines or myste- 
ties to writing; they taught their pupils memoriter. Whereas, the 
Druids of Ireland and Scotland wrote theirs, but in character 
cl^erient from the common mode of writing, which were well un- 
derstood by the learned men ; who had not only genius, but had 
an ardent dedre and inclination to make researches into science; 
and therefore were more ready to receive the light of the gospel 
and first principles of Christianity, especially as great numbers of 
them dissented from the superstitions of the Druidical system. 
It was with the general consent and applause of many of the learn- 
ed, that 200 tracts of Pasan superstition were committed to the 
flames, in consequence of we doctrines of our first preachers of the 
gospel.'^ However useful this conflagration at the time might have 
been to the propagation of the gospel, the loss of the learning con- 
tained in those tracts was probably the causeof the lamentable igno- 
rance which overshadowed Europe in the dark ages. 

We have now arrived in our chronology at the period of the 
greatest importance that has ever been known to mortal man — our . 
deliverance from ignorance, idolatry, sin, and death, by the 
doctrines and merits of the Son of God. A short view of the 
means used by Providence, by which the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel were proclaimed to the inhabitants of this country, especially 
as the name of the man who propa^ted those glad tidings is con- 
nected with the name of this parish,^: although it is generally 
allowed that the Christian religion was propagated ai a very early 
period in Ireland, though not generally in Ulster, before the time 
of Patrick, who has been honoured with the title of Patron Saint 
of Ireland ; his original name Suciat Maun, changed to Patrick, 
at his canonization. He was bom in Bas Bretan Bretany,^in 

SSmeSi asas^=5B=aB^ai i i laaaac— — — awaa— a—p—— — bk^b— — — — .— m» 

* Shaw and O'Reley. f ^^mt's Commentaries. \ Wtamw'n Hutory of Ireland. 
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France, on the 15th of April, in the year of our Lord's incarna- 
tion 373 : his father Calpurneus, was a Peacon ; his grand&ther 
Potitus, was a Presbyter. A very short abridgment of his history 
is all that can be allowed in this place. 

The people of this country, before their conversion to Christi- 
^anity, were accustomed to purchase young persons from Britain, 
'^^ and to sell them in Italian markets, as servants for seven years. 
An ambitious king of Ulster, Nial of the Nine Hostages, im- 
agining he might rise above the rank of the kings of his country, 
as a hero and benefactor of his people ; if he conquered nations 
and robbed them of their children, and sold^hem for money or rich 
manufactures, he might enrich and ornament his subjects. Under 
the influence of such imaginary ideas and unjust opinions, he 
levied an army, and fitted out a fleet, with which he invaded the 
country of our patron saint, and with him, carried off a number 
of children of respectable families : an unforeseen transaction hap- 
pened, which overturned all the schemes of Nial the Great, and 
Prevented the intended sale in Italy. A high-spirited youth, who 
ad been injured and ofiended by the king, went as a volunteer; 
his resentment still continued in his heart, prompting him to watch 
an opportunity of revenge: at last he saw the king carelessly w|dk<^ 
ing on the other side of a river ; he drew his bow and instantly 
shot him dead. The army and navy, in confusion^ knew not 
what scheme was best : they returned home, and disposed of ^eir 
captives; among them the youth who, under Providence, was to 
become the patron saint of Ireland. He was purchased by Milcho 
M^Huenan, a thane of part of Dalriada, near Sliabh Mis. His 
master committed to his care his live stock, particularly his hogs. 
Having served in this capacity six years, he perceived one of the 
hogs turn up u bit of metal of extraordinary brightness, this 
he gave his master, as a ransom for the last year of his servitude ; 
with great fatigue for one month, he arrived at the country of his 
relations. The desire of relieving this part of our country from 
the state of Paganism, in which he left them, still remained in his 
mind. He spent thirty years of his best days in anxious and 
painful study, in qualifying himself for acting as a faithfiil and 
voluntary missionary. In his return, he landed in th^ south of 
England ; some obeyed his call to the gospel ; a few accompanied 
him. Having landed in some southern parts of Ireland^ with 
what success we are not positively informed, at last he entered 
the lough or bay of Dundrum, called at that time Inver Slaney 
Bay, from the name of a verv small riverj which runs into it. , 
Finding the country unpromising, he went to sea and entered 
Lough Cuan, and steered near Saul in Lecalew The inhabitants 
supposing they were pirates, watched his motions; and Dichu, 
the thane^ met them with an armed force, but when he saw the 
venerable appearance of the unarmed passengers, he inquired in 

2 
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a friendly manner after their intentions : Patrick thus encouraged, 
commenced the duties of his mission. By his discourses the in- 
habitant]^ of the country, called by the name of the Proprietor 
Dal Dichu, were converted ; with whose assistance he founded 
the church of Saul. But his grandfather the Presbyter, had 
not informed him that all churches should be built east and west : 
he laid the foundation of his first church north and south. When 
east and west became orthodox, his church was called < in derision 
Sabhal or Sgiobal Padruic Patrick's barn.* Having erected some 
hundred churches or congregations, and recommended as many 
pastors or Christian overseers over each ; having been many years 
employed in laborious ministration; worn down i^ith age and in- 
firmities, he was necessitated to spend the laJst thirty years of his 
life between Saul and Armagh : in the 120th year of his Nfe he re- 
signed his spirit on the 17th March, 490, in Saul, his favourite 
abode, and was interred in Down ; to which town, and to our parish 
church, called Temple by its knights, the name Patrick was 
added. 

. . It may be said of Patrick^ he had great zeal and learning; great 
devotion and virtue ; great stiength and firmness of mind, equal to 
any we read of among the primitive Christian churches. This is the 
substance of his deeds, without mentioning the wonderful works he 
is said to have performed. It is said by zealots, the writers of his 
history, that he was sent into Ireland, oy Pope Celestine; but we 
have no traces of any commission, no instructions, nor any pre- 
text of any model of church government to be met with; on the 
contrary, it appears, that during the first 700 vears after tI)ia.iotro- 
duction to Christianitv, the Irish were so rar irom owifiij&^ ^ : : - 
authority of the churcn of Rome, that they had their own iHorgy 
distinct from the Roman service, their own ecdesiastical rites and 
ceremonies, their own metropolitan power without a pall, greater 
than after that badge of honour wks granted by the Pope, and 
that they had no communication with him, directly or indirectly, 
before the 12th century.f 

Bernard, a ereat zealot of the church of Rome, assures us, there 
was not an arch-bishop in Armagh nor in Irel&ndy even so late as 
the days of Malchias O'Morgair, who was so ambitious of obtain- 
ing this highest of honours, this plenitudo honoris; that hemnder- 
took a journey to Rome, that he might obtain permission from the 
Pope to wear a pall, the distinguishing dress of an '^arch-bishop. 
This IS a mantle or ornament, made of the wool of two lambs, 
which were offered ofi St. Agnet's day, upon the high altar, and 
after hallowing or consecrating them, they are delivered to the 

•Warner. t Warner. 
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sub-deacon of that church ; and kept by them in a pasture appoint- 
ed for them. The wool is so precious, that the whole mantle is not 
made of it, but only the list or plaits of it which fall down before 
and behind, and encompass the neck about. *" 

The arch'bishop ought to be consecrated and anointed and ap- 
pointed ; andj after the consecration, he shall have the pall sent to 
him from the pope.f 

O'Morgalrwas received kindly by his holiness, but with more 
extensive views than Bernard's selfish principle dictated. The in* 
tention of the pope extended to the subjugation of all the clergy 
of the ancient kingdom of Ireland. Malachi' was dismissed with 
the most friendly promises, if he would ascertain that the wishes of 
the clergy of his country corresponded with his own: O'Morgair, on 
his return, obtainedthegeneralconsentoftheclergy of this kingdom, 
with petitions to the pope for their admission into the bosom of 
the church of Rome. O'Morgair did more for the honour of his 
favourite church of Rome : he established, in all, the doctrines of 
the holy fathers, and the customs of the holy church, as additions 
to the gospel ordinances.:|: — Malachi, elated with the certainty of 
obtaining this highest of honours, undertook a second journey to 
Rome, to receive a pall for himself; little imagining, that, in the 
monastry of Clareval, a pall was prepared mr his coffin, which 
covered him in it, at the beginning of Novemb^ 1148, in the 
54th year of his age. ^^ St. Bernard wrote a life for him, so far 
above human nature, that unless we suppose he was all along di- 
vinely, illuminated and supported, as he must, if he worked the 
here recorded, it is iuipossaible for a man 6f common 
he^S&fto give any credit to it."|| 

Wherever we find " Temple" prefixed to the name of a church 
or a burying-place, we may believe it had relation to a military 
order of monks, called Knights Templars, from their original 
place of residence boing near the temple of Jerusalem : they were 
erected into an older in 1117} by Baldwin, the second king of Je- 
rusalem, and confirmed in 1 128. This order, by its valour, acquir- 
ed immense riches, and an eminent degree of military renown. 
They incurred the displeasure of Philip the Fair, whose impla- 
cable revenge continued, and his interest was so great with Clement 
V. that the order was suppressed by a decree of his holiness,; which 
was confirmed by a council at Vienna, in 1312, and tfaeti^ substance 
given to other religious orders ; in part, to the Knights of. Saint 



* (< Visum tamen sibi non lute satis actitari ista absque sedis apostoliose ^iwMdrH 

tate : et Romam profidsd deliberat : maximeque quod metropolitics sedi deeiat^ Ad« 

hue et defuerat ab initio pallii usus, quod est plenitudo honoris.— -Bernaidi de nitir 

malach*eol. 1941." t .^ 

f Bailey. } Bernard's Life of O'Morgait. |] Warner. 
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John of Jerusalem, in Ireland. Philip brought many faliie accusa- 
tions against them) which could not be confirmed by collateral 
evidence. The sentence contains sufficient evidence, that those 
who pronounced it, were conscioHS of its severity and injustice. 
The pope, in his bull of condemnation, declared that though 
it could not be done according to the usual rules and forms 
of justice, he dissolved the order by the plenitude of his pow- 
er.* Those knights of St John, caHed Hospitalers, from the 
name of an hospital in the city of Jerusalem, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist 

Reymond de Puey, who was rector of the charitable house, 
offered to the king of Jerusalem to make war upon the infidels at 
their own expense, which was gladly accepted by the lung. Thus 
this devout fraternity was changed from the works of charity and 
mercy, into a valiant and hardy band of warriors.f When Pales- 
tine was entirely lost, they retired to the island of Cyprus, thence 
to Rhodes : the emperor Charles the V. granted them the island of 
Malta; many, in the time of their troubles, retired to this country.^ 

The only certain remains of the Knights of St. John, in or 
near this place, are the grave-yards of l^mplepatrick and Moy- 
luske. We may fairly conjecture, that the castle near the place of 
worship to which Humfirid Norton gave his name^ and the Upton 
family afterwards gave theirs, was originally the castle of the 
Knignts of St John. I have seen ruins of one of their castles in 
the Ards, county of Down, called Castle Buoy; the remains of an- 
other of their castles may also be seen near Killinchy, in the said 
county, called Old Jerusalem. 

The lands of the Knights of St. John, Kill M^Kee, originally 
M^Hugh, so called from a tumulus in this townland being the 
cemetery of a chief of this name. The third townland is called 
Clachan Dubk or Duff, the Black village. Moyluske is of Si. 
John ; no traces of the habitation of those knights can be found 
in Moyluske. Wonderful remains of great fortifications have 
been seen near the road from Templepatrick to Carrickfergus 
bay, and near Bally Martin water. The Priorate or Castle of 
the Knights of St. John, with the three towns Kill M^Kee, 
Templepatrick, and Clachan-Duff, were granted to Humfrid Nor^ 
ton for 15 poq|^ 10 shillings, and two fat beeves annually, with 
Hariot Thbse^ere purchased from a descendant of Humfrid 
Notton, by a predecessor oi the Upton famOy,-'which is at present 

* Mosheini. f Bailey. | Robertson. 

Goldsmith. Heniy. Monasticoii Hybernicuin. For an inffrayinfr of this order. 
lea Ware, VoL IL DubUn edition. 

<< James L granted by letters patent, dated tli« 14th day of Fdbruaiy, in the thiid 
year of his reign, the whole of the Tuoch or Tenifory of Bally Linney, to Sir James 
Hiunilton, in the Lower Clandyboys.*' 

**On Oie iOtb da^ of April, and the fourth year of James the I. Sir James Ha- 
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enjoyed byadescendaut of that family, having the title of Viscount 
Templetown or Templeton. 

The third division of this jparish, in the king's book written 
Balleroberte. Although Ballymartin parish is between this last 
vicarage and the parish of Templepatrick, it is united to Temple- 
patrick and Bally Martin to Carnmoney ; and thetowiiland com- 
monly called Tober Agnew, rather Tobier Minfio, the pleasant well 
of the Wood, is within the parish of Templepatrick, yet it is 
united to Carnmoney. The inhabitants of those districts and the 
priorate of Moyluske, were generally members of the Presbyter- 
ian congregation of Templepatrick. 

The tburth and last division of this parish is the ancient rector- 
age of Uim Gaill the district of foreigners, applied to the English 
only. This rectorage extends from the Sixmile Water to the 
mountain Divis, by the western boundary. The first townland on 
the north, is Straid Bally Moris : it may be translated, the Road of 
the townland of Moris. The next on the south is Ricamore rather 
Richanmore, the great royal Mensal ; from Righ a king. We are 
taught by the old manuscript (Terrier) that Uim Gaill had a par- , 
sonage endowed : the name inclines us to believe, that Richan ' 
More was the endowment of this parsonage.*— The ne^t is Ballyna- 
loch (rather Nalach,) translated the^towiiland of the Ducks ; the next 
is Uim Gaill, before translated. — The most southern is Ballyna- 
utag: it is generally, in common conversation, called B.na utog. 
translated Strife Contention ; but if the u is transposed, it is then 
tuag, a Bow, which, in early ages, was a chief instrument in war. 

The sacred truths of our hcJy religion were preserved many ages 
in this country, in opposition to the errors and super^titjlons 
which darkened the understandings of the greatest part of Europe, 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries. 

^< It cannot be controverted, that many eminent schools and . 
universities were in Ireland in the dark ages of the church ; to 
which the inhabitants of Britain, and at length, the Saxons, flocked 
as to marts of good literature and education, in the sciences and in 
the doctrines of scripture.*^* It cannot be denied that the semi- 
naries which flouriibed in Ireland in those melancholy days pro- 
duced many men renowned for their knowledge of the sciences, 

miiton diid grant, the parish of Templepatrick and Mjhiske to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
lord deputy of Ireland, and two parts of the .Tithes and Alurages of the church of 
the impropriate rectorage of Myluske, in the county of Antrim ; and also, two parts 
of all llie Tithes and Altarages of the church or impropriate rectorage of Templeton, 
in the Tuogh, Bally Linney, in the lower Clandiboys, and their appurtenances, which 
were late the priorate or hospital of SU John of Jerusalem, in Ireland, for fifteen shil- 
lings annually." 

« Sir Arthur Chichester granted, by deed, dated the 2d of July, 1607, to Thos.. 
Welsh, the four towns of Cam Grandy, for ten pounds seren shillings and eight pence 
per annum.— Those lands are now the property of the Rowley family.'* 

• Ware. 
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and the practice of piety and charity. Two natives of Ulster are 
illustrative of our present subject : Comgal and Columba, Conigal 
often written Congal, was born in the district called Dal Rhiada, 
in the year 51 5, about 25 years after the death of our patron saint. 
He commenced his philosophical education undfr Fenton, in the 
Queen's county, and finished under Lugud, in Clonmacnois. 
Having completed an fSttensive education, he commenced preach* 
ing the gospel under his favourite professor Lugud. He demon- 
strated the love he had for his country, for learning, and for true 
religion ; by his erecting, in 556^ the celebrated university of 
Bangor, in the barony of Ards, county of Down. The character, 
of this place of education and the founder was such, that the qri- 
ginal building was soon insufficient for the accommodation of the . 
students who resorted to it for education. He erected so many 
more in different parts as contained three thousand students, under 
his government at the same time.* This place of education con- 
tinued in an eminent degree of splendor till the year 812, when it 
was cruelly visited by our northern invaders, and with entire de- 
struction by the same Pagans in 818. Malachi O'Morgair in 1120. 
erected an oratory of plained wood, on the old foundation, and re- 
plenished it with monks, under the rule of St. Augustine. — The 
rural deanery in which this memorable place of education flourish- 
ed, is called Balla Vico, in which were twelve altarages, places ot 
public worship. Two the most noted after Bangor is$ 1st, Knock . 
na Colum Kill, presumptive evidence that ihe inhabitants of the 
adjacent country professed the same religious sentiments taught by 
that eminent divine Columba. The 2d, Bally Mechan, the bury- 
ingplace of Con CNeil. 

The second great supporter of the Christian religion, as record- 
ed in the scriptures of truth, is commonly known by the name of 
Columba. On account of the number of places of education and of 
worship caused to be erected called Cil or Cillee, he is known by 
the name of Coluincill : his'Original name was Colum. He was born 
in the year 521 or 22: he was descended from Heremon, the great- 
est of our original kings. He was only the third descendant from 
Neal of the Mine Hostages; his father's name was Felamy, and 
his mother's Athene, the daughter of M^Nave, a lineal descendant, 
of Connell : resolved to give their son a learned education, they 
dedicated him to the service of the Church. When £t for scien- 
tific studies, he was sent to the celebrated seminary of Clonard, 
in Meath. He studied under Ciaran in Clon Macnois : these se- 
minaries shone forth with lustre in those days in Ireland. 

The promotion of gospel truths, the practice of piety and every 
Christian virtue, were the great intentions and designs of Columba. 
Wherefore, he taught and qualified youth for the faithful discharge 
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oF the great duties of mihisters of the gospel. He was a zealous 
teacher, a successful founder of many schools and colleges, which 
were called monasteries, because the professors were generally un« 
married, as our professors and fellows in England are generally 
single men. The professors in the colleges of Columba were not 
foroidden to marry, but they were not allowed to keep their wives 
in the schools. Those schools should be admired as colleges, the 
bright constellations of our hemisphere enlightening every part 
with the brilliant rays of the gospel. He, in the year 565 of 
our Lord's incarnation, with twelve faithful companions, sailed for 
North Britain. They with a prosperous gale landed in the island 
called, by way of eminence, I, The Island. It is likewise call- 
ed Hu Hui, and by the Picts Onas, and by prefixing I, it is gen- 
erally "called Jona. The island is one mile broad, and three long ; 
it is supposed to be sufficient to maintain five families. 

Of this expedition the venerable church historian, Bede, gives a 
very particular account. 

" In the year of our Lord's incarnation, 565y there came out of 
Ireland a presbyter and abbot, a monk of life and habit, very fa- 
mous, by name Columba, to preach the word of God to the nor- 
thern Picts ; that is, to those who are separated from the northern re- 
gions by the tops of high and rugged mountains. He came into Bri- 
tain when king Brideus, the son of Melochan reigned over the Picts^ 
in the ninth year of his reign. By his preacbmg and example, 
he converted this nation to faith in Christ." Consequently, the 
king granted to him and his successors this little island. He im- 
mediately erected accommodations for professors and students and 
appointed those companions he had from Ireland, as assistant mas- 
ters and professors ; who educated and ordained presbyters, as in- 
specting ministers of congregations, by laying on of hands. Bede 
has particularly described the church government of Columba. 
" This Island Abbey, where he lies interred, has supreme rule ; it 
is always accustomed to have a presbyter abbot for its rector, to 
whom even the bishops themselves after an unusual order ought 
to be subject, according to the first doctor who was not a bishop; 
but a presbyter."* Words cannot more plainly express the kind 
of church government of the Culdees, that it was by presbyters 
or Presbyterian ; they taught and ordained teachers who were glad- 
ly received as bishops in England. 

Having spent a most laborious life in perfecting his own education 
in the propagation of gospel trut()s, and in erecting schools, colleges, 
and cnurches, and undertaking a voluntary mission for the con- 
version of Pagans to the truth and practice of Christianity; he in 
the 75th year of his age, and 597th year of our Lord's incarnation, 
cheerfully resigned his spirit to the Father of Spirits. He was 

Bede. 
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buried in his own college in Hy, in which he was principal S4 
years. Many great and good men have chosen to be interred be- 
side this man of God: three score kings of different nations, Danes, 
Scots, and Irish, have chosen this ground for their place of burial. 

He was succeeded as principal of his college in Hy, by Bathain, 
in 597 ; by Fergnanus, in 598 ; by Segienus, in 623 ; by Suib- 
nay, in 652 ; by Comminus, in 657 ; by Filbeus, 669 ; by Adam- 
nan, in 679 ; by Cumain, 704; by Dunchaid, 710. 

Columba wrote in Caledonia ai^ he had done in Ireland, rules 
for his college in Jona, which are still extant and much esteemed 
, by the learned for their accuracy and propriety. 

The successors of Columba were renownea for learning, much 
continence, the love of God, and religious observai^ces : in the 
year 635, even in their greatprincipal's life time, they were honour- 
ed with the favourite name of Culdees, i. e. servants of God. 

There are so many written evidences of the excellent character of 
Columba and of his successors t\^e Culdees, that we hav^mo oc- 
casion to appeal to his partizans. The venerable and impartial 
ecclesiastical historian Bede, although of the see of Rome, has 
celebrated in eloquent simplicity their well-merited praises. His 
third book is dedicated to a description of their pious endeavours 
and their exertion? in promoting the knowledge of gospel truths, 
piety, and charity. This pious and learned author takes many 
opportunities, even when he differs from them, of expressing their 
merits with warmth and admiration. In such cases he is so far 
from treating them with severity, that he apologises for them with 
benevolent affection, in terms tending to approbation. It is true, 
^ he says, they observed certain rules in the obse^ance of Eastere, 
because they were not supplied with the synodical decrees ; there- 
fore, they practised only such works of charity and piety as they 
could learn from the prophetic, evangelical, and apostolical writ- 
ings. How could any sect of Christians merit greater praise ? 

When an account of the success of the religious, at Hy, in the 
propagation of the gospel, Oswald, the king of Northumber- 
ind, applied to the college for a Culdee, who might instruct his 
people in the knowledge of gospel truths : Aidan, a man of great 
modesty, learning, and piety, was ordained by his brethren, and 
sent to Northumberland, where he was honourably received 
and dignified, with the title of Bishop of Lindisfarne, now 
called Holy Island. Ihis faithful missionary, immediately 
began to erect a college oh the island for the education of youth, 
and for perfecting the education of ministers of the gospel. He 
soon received the assistance of presbyter brethren from Ireland : 
churches were built for them in different parts. The people ran 
together rejoicing to hear the word. Aidan exerted his abilities 
with unceasing diligence ; he saw his exertions attended with very 
great and unexpected success. 
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Bede expressed Aidan's piety ai\d fidelity in the dispharge of liis 
duty^ with great admiration :— " So far as 1. have. learned from 
those who knew hini, he omitted nothing of things which were re- 
quired to be done, in ecclesiastical, apostolical or prophetical jvrit- 
ings ; but, with the utmost power, were carefully performed ana. ful- 
filled. I love and embrace thpse things in the aforesaid,, because, I 
doubt not, they pleased God. But as .to nis observance .of Easter, hot 
in its proper time, 1 neither approve nor praise in him. However^ 
I approve this : because in the celebration of Easter, he did. not 
keep in mind the customs or the practice of the holy see; he did not 
preach otherwise than as we: that is, the redemption,.the resurrec- 
tion, and asceiisiqnof the man Jesiis Christ, the Mediator of God 
dnd man. He did hot keep the day, as some falsely suppose^ on 
the 14th day of the moon, as trie Jews on. any day, but on thq 
Lord's day, always from the l4th till tltie 20th, on account of our 
Lord's resurrection, which happened on the sabbath day."*' 

Aidan, departed this life in 65 1, and was succeeded by Finan, aa 
Irishman, a Culdee of Hy, a bold and strenuous defender of his 
religious opinions, especially respecting the quarto-deciman doc- 
trines, which he espoused and defended till his death', whiclx hap- 
pened in 661, and was succe«ded by Colemaq. . 

While the Culdees were sufiTerea to found their opinions and. 
practices upon the scriptures undisturbed or uppi^rsecuted, tlie gos- 
pel flourished in Ireland, and made great progress in Scotland 
and in England. 

. From Aldan's calling assistant professors from Ireland to Cum- 
berland, it must appear that the same education ^nd religious prin- 
ciples prevailed in Ireland^ as in Jona,. and NorthumberTaBif* 

The report of the people of England readily receiving the gosr 
pel from the teachers of Christjanity, who ^id not pertain to the 
Roman church, induced Pope Gregoiy. lit., in 532, to send, as 
missiohiary Austin or Augustine^ a monk, with forty other moEfks^ 
as assistants, to spread hi$, doctrines, through the iuhabitants of 
England. .Their nrst landing was in the island of Thaiiet: they 
sent a French interpreter to Edielb^rt, j^ing of Kent> and pxr 
dered him to say that he came frpm Rome,' ai)d brought tiie best 
intelligence, a promise .that without any douht to them who 9beyed 
him, eternal joys JA heaven and a kingdom with the living aha true 
God, which slioqli be without, eod.* . .: , .^.j 

^ . Austin^ with the assistance of qi;een. Bertha, and herfath^ cpi^ 
fessor sijcceeded in converting the klqg whqse example mahv of tlji^ 
people followed. The missionarv vyas. created Bfshop of Canter- 
bury, and was hpnoured with a pall from the, Pope.- — He ^edy6^4j 
leaving the profession of the religioi^ he tap^t, within the narrow 
limits of the small Sa^f on kingdom of Kentf. = , • ^ r: 

A ffreat cause of the rapid props^tion qf the doctrinisls of the 

• JEIeiuT's Hifterv ^ OmiiBSdZ f ^• 
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Romanists^ was the liberty which Gregory gave to his missionariei 
to allow the converts to continae as near as possible to their old 
places of worship and customs; which is the great cause of 
idolatry continuing to adhere, even yet, to many of the Christian 
churches.* 

Hitherto the gospel doctrines propagated by the Culdees pros- 
pered in the North of England, which grieved the Roman mis- 
sionaries more than the idolatrous sentiments of the Saxon Pagans, 
which caused them and the Benedictine monks to attempt the extir- 
pation of the pure simple doctrines of the gospel, out of the exten- 
sive kingdom of Northumberland. The great question at that 
time in mspute, which kept the Romanists and theCuldees separate, 
was the precise time of celebrating the feast of Easter, when the full 
moon happened on the sabbath. 

The churches planted by the Culdees kept that festival on the 
first Sunday after the 13th and before the 21st of thcf same 
moon. Bv which custom, when the full moon happened to be on 
Sunday, the Culdees celebrated the feast of Easter on that day ; 
the Romanists did not till the Sunday after said full moon. 

We have already seen the opinion of the venerable Bede upon 
those subjects, and the reasons of the Culdees against practis- 
ing them, because they were not founded on the word of God. 
How ridiculous soever this dispute may appear to those who esteem 
each Lord's day equally holy, and equally proper, for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper, and equally commemorative of bis resur- 
rection : and how melancl^oly soever it may appear to those who 
wish well to the peace of the church, and especially when consider- 
ed as a foundation of persecution : yet the steady adherence of the 
Culdees to their scriptural principles, retarded the dominion of the 
heirarchy from more speedy incroachments on the understand- 
ing and consciences of mankind. We must observe that the 
writings of Bede were introductory to the sentiments and practices 
of the Culdees, which were the great causes of the reformation, and 
of the religious liberty we now enjoy ; of our freedom from the im- 
perativedecrees of councils, andlibierty of inquiry into thetrue mean- 
ingof the scriptures of truth, taught by our Lord and his apostles. 

The Roman missionaries, not content with the free and undis- 
turbed use of those new invention^ in religion, laboured with 
much violence to impose them upoii the* Britons, Scotch, *and at 
last on the Irbh. Osway, and his ptople of Northumberland, were 
zealous Culdees, but the queen and her priests were as zealous on 
the opposite side, which often occaidoned some disputes in the fa- 
mily ; she, at length, with the assistance of her confessor, prevail- 
ed upon her king to call a council, b>^ which the Romanists often, 
as in this, obtained to themselves a favourable decision. 

A fiunous council was called at Whitby, in Yorkshire, in 664. 

• Set DtLaun't VUtu 
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The principal acton on the Roman side^ were the bishops of the 
West Saxons, Agatho and Welfrid. Coleman, with some of his 
ministers, Culdees, maintained, that their manner of celebrating 
Easter was prescribed by St. John the beloved disciple. 

The Romanists affirmed, with equal confidence, that theirs was 
instituted by SC Peter, the prince of the apostles, the door-keeper 
of heaven. Qsway, struck with this circumstance, declared he 
would not disoblige his celestial porter, lest he should turn his 
back upon him when he came to the gate of heaven, gave his 
opinion in favour of the Romanists.* 

Coleman, foreseeing the violent opposition of the Benedictines, 
which soon burst forth with great cruelty upon the Culdees of Nor- 
thumberland, collected the professors of his college at Lindisfarne, 
with thirty students, and aeparted to Hy, where they finished 
their education ; he then sailed for his native country. Osway 
every where expelled the Culdees, and replaced them by Benedic- 
tine monks. Not content with this triumph, the Roman clergy a 
few years after urged Egfirid, king of Northumberland, to wreak 
their vengeance upon the dissident Irish.f 

Not only the Irish, in Cumberland, fled at this time to Ulster, 
but many of the persecuted English also. 

The expulsion of the great multitudes from Cumberland and 
Northumberland to Ireland and other foreign parts, did not quiet 
the minds of their persecutors, but increased their jealousy, ma- 
lice, and enmity to such an extreme, that nothing less than the 
entire extirpation of the religion of the Culdees, even by the 
slaughter of that innocent people, could appease them. They 
prevailed upon Eefrid to pursue those Culdees to Ireland, whom 
ne persecuted and drove cruelly from his own dominion. The 
territory of Northumberland extended at that time, from the Hum- 
ber to the Forth river. Ulster is nearly due west firom this dis- 
trict, then called Northumberland. 

We have described the ancient parish of Uim Graill, translated 
the District of Strangers, appliea now to the EncUsh only. It 
is most probable that those persecuted people would choose Car- 
rickfergus bay as a safe harbour and landing place, inhabited by 
people of the same religious denomination ; and that the very olo 
roads from Carrickfergus and Belfast to Lough Neagb, would di- 
rect them over the mountains to Uim GailL 

About the year 674, a severe fever afflicted the people of the 
south of England, and gradually descended to Northumberland. 
At this time many of the middle ranks, and some of the nobility, 
left the north fmd emigrated to Ireland, where they escaped infec- 
tion and persecution. They were hospitablv received and benevo- 
lently supplied with all the necessaries of lire, without price ; and 
also, with books and gratuitous education.^ 

* Henry. ^ B«dA. \ ^^^vSc^. 
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An English Roman Catholic of the name of MUner, has pub- 
lished several editions of a large book, wfaieli is circulated through 
Ireland, in which he enlarges upon the beneyplence of the Irish. 
He has forc:ottcn to mention that ttiose who departed' from TSiOS" 
land, at the year OT^-, were expelled by perseci^tion because they 
were not Catholics, or from infectious fever, 

I^rid, king of Northumberland at the iqstance of the 
monks, brought from Italy by Augu6tin(|^ or of those who followed 
him, expelled the CuIcJees from his domiQfbn^ and replaced 
them with those heuedictine mendicant mbnk^\^'ar race as inferior 
td the Culdecs, as thev excelled them, in ostentation and supers ti* 
tious ceremonies. Ireland was the greats place of eniigration, 
where they found peace and religious liberty ; their own jxrinci- 
ples and tne practice oJf them in secupity. 

' Egfrid, stimulated \fy the zealous soficita^ons of the mendicaAt 
monks, levied a very great arm^, protected, as they supposed, by 
theprayers of tlie monks on one hand, ajidthe excommunication of 
the Culdees on the other : they sailed rejoicing and full of assurance 
of victory. But the refugees, informed of their dagger, removed 
their most valuable and niost useful uiensils^ some ^ which have 
been lately found deep in the e^rtb in this CQuntry.~Bertfrid, as 
general of the "forces, treatedthepepple'witl^ terrible cruelty; he 
spared neither life' nor property, not even the pldces of worship 
or education! The refugees at first retreated, but at length they 
defended themselves with sq much bravery arid courage, that they 
obli^d Bertfiridtofly with the scattered remains of this army. 

Ilie names of tJim Gaillj the distridtof English strangers. Bally 
Utag, the town of strife and coniiisibh; Divis, mountain of sorrow,^ 
all conspire in eonfirming our opinion that the parish of Uim GailC 
was tlie principal scene of strife between the two armij^. 

Egfrid, enraged by the loss of a great part of his, forces, as he 
supposed by the mismanagement ot his general, with the deter- 
mination, of destroying the original seat of the learning and the 
religion of the ^uldeesin Scotland^ levied a moire numerous army 
than the former, crossed the Forth axid threatened destruction to 
the Picts. But they having heard of the cruelties be was guilty of 
in Northu rberland, and in Ireland, fetreatj^d from his first attack, 
ignorant of the danger and diflicuU^ies of passing their ipouiitains,' 
fens, and marshes, hepursu^d them as a cohqueredTand dying enemy. 
When he had lost a great part of his army he meditated a specdfy 
retreat. — The Picts tcok posses^^ion of a defile^ whpre they attacked 
him unprepared ; there he lost tlie whole of 'his army, his kingdom 
and his life. IS^prthumberland was'so much ' weakened and im- 
poverished by those crusades, that^ as a separate state, it never re- 
covered its ancient strength and* splehdcn* 

*-&DT]i'8 History of GtrBntib, inYn&li^VoC il^frWU 
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It <ipi|I(} not fa|e supposed thfit every individual would continue 
stea^^ ifi support of true religiqn, when stripped of useless show 
and-'orhainents'of man'« invention in opposition to splendor, 
wealth and persecutioh. in TOi^.punchad was promoted to the 
principal's chair m Ily ; but ixi his time the teacher.^, in his college, 
conformed to the Romish custom of celebrating the feast of Easter, 
which conformity did not serve the principal ; he died the next year, 
and the kiu^ of th^ Picts ^xpelled the whole family from the island 
of Hy, beypib^ tj^e.mountains of Drum-albin, 

' 4t Uie s^m6 ftfd^^way ^xpell^d the Culdees fron^i the island of 
Lindisfarne, and repmi^dtL^Ai ^y benedictine monks. Thus ex- 
pired tho$e illustrious, seminaries of learning, after haying m.-:!!!- 
tanned their, religious liberty kjjr m9re than a century against the 
seqret mac^hii^atipns and open violence of their enemies.^ 

CoIuoQ^i^ and his disciples were distinguished for learning and 
steady atta^hm^nt to their scriptural tenets, who should be held in 
perpjetual remembrance by t^ie friends of true religion; their names 
and tlieir Vfritix\gs ha^ye been rhuch overlooked ; writers of modern 
history have genially neglected to, mention the Christian doctrines, 
they tfiught, the virtues uiey practised, or even the name of their 
foumdei;. Two excellent ori&:inal Latin historians have saved his 
memory from oblivion ; Cumin wrote si^ty, and Adamnan eighty 
year^ after his decease:, to^ those we may add our excellent ecdesi- 
asljicat historians, 6ede. and Usher, Some more modem writers 
have done' much. Sir James Dalrymple, in his essay towards a his- 
tory of Scotland; Sir Robert; SSbbald, in his history of Fife and 
K^inross; the Kev. J[o)in Smithj D, D. of Campbelton; the Rev. 
Dr. Jameson; and <^ur learned countryman, the liev. Dr. Led- 
witch^ have not only rescued their names from oblivion, but have 
raised their rejputation, their noble Defiance of Christian Liberty, 
to a conspicuous and amiable point of view. — The religious prin- 
ciples of the Ciildees reta^-ded the dominion of the church hierar- 
chy over the undersfapdings and copsciences of their fellow 
Christians. They are the great and principal causes of the religi- 
ous liberty we at present enjoy, the freedom of inquiry into the 
rational meaning of| the scriptui^es of truth, and oqr freedom from 
the imperative dpcrees of councils. 

Att^pjpts to convert tn.e Culdees by various cruel persecutions, 
such as banifibniients, rajjin^, and. bloodshed, failed; recourse was 
thien had to address and cunning, which at length proved success- 
ful. Tljeii; colleges and places of worship existed longer in Ire- 
land than in^Scotland or England. Wealthy parishes w^re confer- 
red upon them They who. did not choose to officiate, had sala- 
ries during l|fe. Arch -bishop Usher relates, in our memory, priest** 
called Cumee$, having celebrated divine service in the church of 

* Lcdwitcb. 
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Armagh, latterly in an apartment adjoining the Cathedral. Their 
president was made Precentor ; he had the most honoarable seat 
at tables and every respect from his corpi;. They were a body 
corporate and seized of a great estate, which fell to the crown when 
the last abbot or principal departed this life. By an inquisition 
taken the 24th of March, 1625, about the time the Presbyterian 
religion was taught in Ulster, their possessions which were found 
were seven townlands, in the county of Armagh, with many more 
parcels of land ; a great number of rectorages, vicarages and tithes^ 
and several messuages and houses in town. There was also a priory 
of Culdees in the county of Monaghan, called Cluan Innis ; and 
one in Divinish Island, in Lough Erne, about three miles from 
Enniskillen; and one in the county of Donegal), three miles from 
Derry; a very repiarkable settlement of those was in Inishnemeo, 
of which there is a particular account given in Ledwich's Anti- 

auities of Ireland ; and many more whicn were possessed by bene« 
ictine monks, who professed that which was called by the cut- 
dess, very properly, the New Religion. At length they lost all 
their rights, and retained only the character of their ancient cele^- 
brity. Trom the date of the mentioned inquest, the pure religion 
of the Culdees was preserved in Ulster, till the ProtestantVeligion 
was considerably settled in this country, under the Presbyterian 
form of church government 

We may, in justice, mention Richard Ralphson, D.D., born 
in Dundalk, in the middle of the fourteenth century; he publish- 
ed several books in London, which are pregnant evidences of 
learning and virtue. With great spirit and success he combated the 
luxury, the vices, and the turbulence of the friars' mendicants, for 
which he was cited to a court at Avignon, where he died three 
years after,, in 1360, before his troubles were settled. 

The power of Mendicant friars, especially of the Dominican order, 
became so exorbitant, and the vicesof the clergy so intolerable, and 
gave such universal disgust, that Dr. JohnWickli£P,aftcr the example 
of Dr. Ralphson, thought it his duty, as a teacher of divinity and 
member of the church, to combat the erroneous opinions and 
scandalous vices of his cotemporaries, especially of the Dominicans, 
who long inherited the spirit of their founder Guzman, which they 
demonstrated in their government of the inquisition ; by which 
many thousands of good men have been condemned to the flames. 
He treated those sturdy mendicants with great freedom and de- 
served severity. 

Wickliff thought this a very proper time to demonstrate that 
the Pope had no right to demand homage and tribute from Ed- 
ward for his kingdom of England. In a discourse he published, 
he called the Pope Antichrist, and inveighed against his preten- 
sions to supremacy, his tyranny, and extortions. The Pope de- 
jnanded he should be brought to trial for his damnable heresies. 
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For which he appeared before the bishops of London and Canter- 
bury, in London, accompanied by the duke of Lancaster, and 
Henry Percy, marshall of England. By some dispute between the 
duke and the bishops, the assembly broke up, without coming to any 
decision. He appeared a second time before them at Lambeth, 
accompanied with so great a retinue from London, that his judges 
were afraid to wreak their vengeance upon him, even at Lambeth. 
After all his dangers and persecutions, he was allowed to with- 
draw quietly to his parish of Lutherworth, where he finished 
some of his valuable works, especially his translation of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. He ended his days in peace, among 
his own people, in 1384. 

The malice of his enemies did not cease with his breath of life: 
his character and opinions were brought to judgment, by a council 
held at Constance, in Germany, 1^15, and condemned. His 
bones soon after were dug up and burnt: the ashes were thrown 
into a brook, in Lutherworth, which conveyed them to the Severn, 
the Severn to the sea ! 

The reasons why Wickliff 's doctrines were not so e£Pectually 
persecuted in his lue time, were his being protected by the king, 
and the royal family, especially by the Duke of Lancaster, 
and the great disputes, prevailing among the clergy, at that time ; 
which rose to an open diyision between two popes about the right 
of succession to St Peter; which proceeded at length to curses, 
excommunications, and bloodshed. They have never regained their 
former power or respect 
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When the Churches increased, and the inhabitants became 
inore ntim^rouS) and the bishops more luxurious, it wtis supposed 
the insptetion of all the parishes in a diocese ^fts too ]apprious 
for one man to perform t then sees . were divided into different 
proportions, called rural deaneries ; and the inspectors under the 
Bishops were called rural deans,, or drch deacons. . Uim Gaill 
fein the rural deanery* call^ CUn Dermot, or Clan. Qerctipnti 
which extendsi from Lough Neagh to Cftrrickfergu? Baj. This 
Deanery contains 15 places where altarages or places of public 
worship were; free-will offerings to a priest n^ho. dificidt^d at 
an altar, were called altarages ; fvhen thos^ weref long continu-* 
ed, they were claimed by the bishop ^d then called ^itiall 
dues; duch #ere the tenths of wool, lanrbs^ coitd, Calves, pigs^ 
chickens* butter, cheese, fruits $tad herbs. Tho^e were after- 
wards called first fruits ; the same name is continued, although the 
fruits are changed into money, as s(t present in the king's book, ^l)d 
divided into different dtopminatiotifr a^oordi^ tothe different offices 
or duties performed by the s&me or dil^etaft priests* .The follow- 
ing atlnexed table is contained in an ancient manuscripty^ called k 
Terrier or Ledger Book, preserved in thre archives of the bishop 
of Down and Connor. 

The tax of first fruits is still retained in the church as of great 
importance. The following table shows the ancient and modern 
manner of taxation : the ancient manner is contained in the old 
manuscript mentioned ; the modern is a copy from the king's book, 
published iu the appendix to Sewart's Topographia Hibernica, 
4to. Dublin edition. 

In the fifteenth year of James L, the different denominations of 
proxies, refections, and synodals, were added together, and valu- 
ed by cpmmissioners and ordered to be paid to the bishops at each 
Easter visitation. The table consists of four columns ; the first 
three contain the ancient, and the last the modern manner of tax- 
ation. The first contains Proxies^ fees paid to those who attended 
public meetings for others ; the second contains Refections^ allow- 
ances to arch-deacons, when visiting parishes and monasteries; they 
consisted of dinner and supper, which at length became so ex- 
pensive as to threaten the destruction of many small monasteries. 
On complaint being made to Clement IV. that the arch<deacon of 
Richmond travelled with 103 horses, 21 dogs, and 3 hawks, which 
caused the monks to spend as much in one nour as would support 
iAe monasteries a long time, the Pope ordered refections to be 



redoced to luma in proportion to the supposed value of each be- 
nefice. 

&fnodak, fees paid by priests or bisbt^ as expenses for attood- 
JDff synods, councils or parliaments. 

The fourth column contjuns itbe modem manner of taxation : 
proxies, aud refections were equal. Synodals were always -two 
shillings, and no more. 



Templepatrick EccIeBia Sancti Johani* n »icar., 

Eccieeia Sancii Johanis, Moyluske, a vicar 

Ecclesia de Cam Grame is of Mucuroore, lus 

one quarter ploughland glebe vicarage,... 

Capella de Bally Robert is of Mucomore, has 
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Ecclceia de Emgalll had a parsoaage endowed, 
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The townland of Ricamore, Richanmore, the kinoes r^al men> 
sat; probably the endowment of the parsonage of Uim Gaill. A 



plowland] in the time of queen Elizabeth, consisted of 6 score a< 
each Bcre contained 40 poles in length, 4 in breadth; each pole 
contained 24 feet, standard measure of England. 

The proximity of Ulsterto Scotland, especially since the settle- 
ment of the colony from Ireland, under Carbrey Rhiata or Rhiada, 
and the religion, occasioned frequent friendly intercourse between 
the inhabitants of the northern districts of the two kingdoms. Lest 
such intercourse should produce too great and friendly intimacy 
between the Scots and the discontented Irish, and their hands 
might be thus strengthened by their connection with the Caledoni- 
ans; the powers w^o then were, Philip and Mary,* caused an 

* Muj Kiccccded Edwui], but ibe Mm in ererj reipccl conlriry to hii cbuvder i 
the wn a mut lioleot Ramaniat, ginendl; peraaculiaic nitb Gre, and ■omMimej nitb 
Uss cruel puDiabmcuts. Sbe uoiled herwIFto a man of similar religious profeBiian, 
but milder and more companionate. Sbe was long afflicted witfa bad baalth, and u 
ber disease increased, » did her cruel Ij.— This bloody quean, afraid ifae bad not made 
her acta of cruelty sufficiently exIenalTe, signed a coromiaiion ; and that it might be . 
■icduted witb staler force, the nominated Doclor Cole oas of til* comm^nionert, and 
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act to be passed, forbidding the introduction of the Scots into Ire- 
land^ retaining them, or intermarrying with them.* , 

Queen Elizabeth did not persecute, but she was fopd of confiormi- 
ty ; cherishing the same unfdendly sentiments to the. p^ple of this 
comitFy, - she laid schemes for subduing or exterminating the Scotch, 
Irish, or wild Irish, as she called them, from a district in the coun- 
ties of Down and Antrim, containing a certain number of plow- 
lands round the castle of JBelfast. She being unable to effect this, 
ihe country continued in a state of disturbance till the accession of 
James I., who,: from necessity, took the opposite course, in 1607. 
lie caused this unfriendly and injurious act to be repealed ; and all 
Scots, born in Ireland before that, to be naturalized ; and other- 
wise encouraged Scotch and English Puritans to settle here, which 
caused many who were persecuted at home, on account of their 
adherence to their religious sentiments, to emigrate to Ireland. 
They brought their religious principles and their gospel ministers 
with" them. Many of the names of those worthy ministers are re* 
corded by several authors, particularly by the author of Presby- 
terian Loyalty, and by Nears History of the Puritans. As those 
books are not easily procured, a few of those ministers may be 
mentioned in this place. 

The London adventurers prevailed with several of the English 
Puritans to remove, whp being persecuted at home, were willing 
to go any where within the king's dominions for the liberty of their 
consciences, and mote would have gobe, could thev have been 
secured of a toleration after they, were settled ; but, their chief re- 
sort for gospel ministers, was to the Scots and £ngli8h.-^The first 
Presbyterian minister was Mr. Edward Brice, ifrom Scotland, who 
setdedin Broad Island parish, in this county, in the year J6H ; af- 
ter him Mr. Robert Cunningham setded in Hplyifrood, co« of Down* 
At the same lime, three English ministers came over,, all Puritans^ 
trained up under Mr. Cartwright : Mr. John Ridges, to Antrimt 
Mr. Henry Calvert, to Oldstone, who wer^ encouraged by the 
famiiv of Clotworthy, who were of the same persuasion : and Mr. 
Hubburd, to Carrickfergus ; he was encouraged to settle here by 
Lord Chichester, -Lord JDeputy of^ Ireland^, who him&el£ha4.peen 
a pupil of Mr. Cartwright. Mr. Robert Blair ^ame. fron\. jScot- 
land, and was ordained minister in Bangor, in the county of Down^ 



at tbe doctor's words. WbUe the doctor eompUmented the major down atairs, sht tg6k 
the cemmission outof the box and put a pack pf cards in it9 place^ witfi the knave of cli^tNi. 
uppermost. Cole landed in Dublin on the Vth October, 15^19, he delivered the boa^ Jn 
presence of the privy council to the lord dqputy, lord Fitz Walter, who luud ". I^'iit 
aave another commission, we will shuffle the cards In the mean dme !** The doctor pjb" 
tained another commission, but being detained on his return by a contrary wiii^^ the 

' ^ueen died* Thus, by thf providence of God, the Protestants of Ireland went j^ained, 
for this time, from the most cruel persecution.— The nuinber who siiiiref^.qnt|) m 
Mtry** ra^n, for the reformed religion^ were 277.! vi?. 5.h^ps» 21 lifV^p^VtiB 

geademen, 64 »ad»8meat 100 husbandmen, laboomi and senraiitB, SB wcmm^ ' ^ 
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* History of the Puntana. 
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with the assbtance of Echlin, bishop of that diocese; he was en- 
couraged by Mr. Hamilton, son of ajPresbyterian minister in Scot- 
land, who became Lord Claneboy, in the county of Down. His 
nephew, Mr. James Hamilton Became minister of Ballywalter. 
Mr. Livingstone, in Killinchy ; Mr. Oep. Dumbar, of Larne; and 
Mr. Josias Welsh, son of the great John Welsh and Elizabeth 
Knox, youngest daughter of Mr. John Kno^, the reformer, cf 
Scotland, came to Templepatrick, in the year 1621 or 1622, hav- 
ing finished his literary education under the attention and care of 
his own father, who was gospel minister in Ayr, but was obliged to 
fly to France from persecution. Jx>sia8 having perfected his studies 
at the great reformed college of Geneva, on his return to his native 
land, he was found so perfect in literary acquirements, that he was 
appointed immediately to the professorship of Humanity, in the 
university of Glasgow.* . . i 

At this time, James L having changed his religious opinions 
from Presbyterianism, was attempting to enforce episcopal church 
government in Scotland, to the great confusion and disturbance of 
the-people, attended with some degree of persecution. — Mr.Welsh's 
constitution was naturally delicate, and his health impaired by con- 
finement and study ; for tne restoration of which, it was thought pro- 
per that he should withdraw from the tumults, which struggles for 
Christian liberty are apt to produce; as many of his Christian 
brethren and fathers were enjoying liberty of conscience in Ire- 
land, he thought departure to this country most advisable, wherb 
he would proMibly receive shelter, protection, afid health, particu- 
larly from Mr. Shaw, a gentleman from Ayrshire, who had settled 
in thetownland of Ballybeantrach, on the north side of the Six* 
mile Water. The castle of the Knights of St John uf Jerusalem 
is opposite on the south side of the river, to which captain Norton, 
the inhabitant, gave his name. The proximity of their d wellinjgs, 
and convenient forde in the river, occasioned matly friendly meet- 
ings. The state of the eountry, of religion, and the banished 
Scotch and English' ministers, were often the principal topics 'of 
their conversation. — Tlie captain, having an unfavouraole opinion of 
the abilities and conduct of Mr. Tracey, the incumbent, expressed 
a desire of seeing some sensible, pious man of those divities. ' Mr. 
Shaw expressed a desire of grati^ing his curiosity, but mehtioilcfd 
a doiibt, tiiat Ihey might be afrdid of beii^g discovered atidper^ 
cutied a^ they had been at home. In conse^iieiice of promising a 
sirfe conduct, Mr. Welsh was introduced to the'baptain,;who^as 
so wdl pleased with his cohVersiatibfi, learHdng,' and piety^> that ^e 
enffaged him toj^teacb in the temple, the next Lord's diny^. 

t/tt: Tracey, beibg hiformed of the eapUin's ihtentibns, went 
eatly to the church oil that day, and blid begun' the tiitvic^ bdbre 

} ' ■ , I I ' ■ I .. '■■■ ?' . ' ' " ' 
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the captain arrived ; but when he entered, he ordered the incum- 
bent out of the desk, and Mr. Welsh into the pulpit. This was 
the only introduction of this reverend gentleman into the church, 
and the living thereof, which he enjoyed nearly during his life, 
which ended on Monday the 23d of June, in the year of our 
Lord, 1634, about twelve years after his arrival in Templepatrick. 
Mr. Welsh performed the duties of a muiister of the gospel 
with gravity, dignity, and piety ; his death was greatly lamented 
by his people : their regard was expressed by griei^ and by conduct* 
ing his funeral with the utmost decency and solemnity to the church, 
where they deposited his remains, and laid a stone on his grave 
with a Latin and English epitaph. The stone was accidentally 
broken, and the part with the Latin verses is lost ; the English 
verses are expressive of his family, his education, and conduct. 

"Here lies interred, under this stone, 

Great Knoxes grand child, John Welshes son ; 

Born in Scotland, and bred up in France, 

He then came to Ireland the gospel to advance." 

Those fidthful minbters of the word did not, at first, assume the 
name of Presbyterians, but they had frequent religious meetings 
in Antrim, where they generally spent two days at each meeting, 
in preaching and solemn humiliation by prayer and fasting for the 
^ sins of the land, and then consulted among themselves how piety 
and true religion could be most successfullypromoted and extended 
in the country. The bishops, at that time, joined with the Pres^ 
byterians in ordination ; for which reason, the ministers enjoyed 
the churches and tithes till the time of Laud, although they re- 
mained Presbyterians, and used not the Liturgy* The bishops and 
they lived together in the utmost cordiality and friendship.* 

Mr. Welsh, lived happily in Templepatrick, as a faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel, till the year 1631, when he and several other 
ministers were suspended by the bishop of Down, for non- confor- 
mity. This was occasioned by James Law, bishop of Glasgow, send- 
ing mformation against them, by Henry Leslie, dean of Down, 
who, with the lord chief justice, stirred up the bishop against them. 
Mn Livingstone, Mr. Blair, Mr. Dumbar, Mr. Welsh, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, and Mr. Colewort, applied to arch-bishop Usher, at Treda, 
who very cheerfully attended to their case, and had them then re- 
stored; information against them was sent to the king, who immedi- 
ately wrote to the lord justices of Ireland, by them to the bishop 
of Down, that Mr. Dumbar, Mr. Blair, Mr. Welsh, and Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, should be tried, and censured the 4th day of May, 1632. 
The bishop, however, deposed Messrs. Blair, Dumbar, Liviogston, 
and Welsh, without mentioning the king's letter. Mr. Blaiir was 
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Dent as deputy to the king, who obtained a letter from his majesty 
to lord deputy StrafFord, requiring a trial of the information against 
those gentlemen, and if they were fotind free, some favour should 
be shown them. The king wrote in the margin with his own hand, 
that the matter should be narrowly tried, and that the informers 
should be punished', if those gentlemen were found free. When this 
letter was shown to Strafford, he seemed to have got some orders 
from Land, he lefused to take any trial or show any favour, un- 
less they could conform. But Strafford's troubles beginning to 
appear at court, at the request of Lord Castle Stewart, he wrote 
they should be restored, which they were, after having been two 

J 'ears under suspension. Most of those ministers removed to Scot* 
and during their suspension, and preached and assisted at com- 
munions where they were invited ;* and sometimes visited their 
cQugregations in Ireland. Mr. Welsh's constitution being always 
delicate, he remained at Templepatrick, although he durst not 
preach iii the church. His congregation often assembled on 
the Lord's day, at his house; one of the doors opened into 
his garden, in which the greatest number met : in this door he 
stood, and performed the duties of public worship. This situation 
Mr. Welsh's delicate constitution could not bear; he was thrown in^ 
to a fever, of which he did not recover ; it soon ended in his removal 
from this valley of sorrow to the wDrld where the righteous cease 
from trouble. At the time of this awfiil period, he was attended by 
his esteemed and dear friends, Mr. Blair and Mr. Livingstone. 

A complete history of the life cf the Rev. John Livingstone, of 
Killinchy, would be very interesting to all who wish for a description 
of the patience, and perseverance of the Rev. dissenting fathers, 
in those days, under persecution by suspension, deprivation, ex- 
communication, corporal punishment, imprisonment, fines, and 
other instruments cf cruelty,for their firm adherence to that religion 
founded upon the scriptures of truth ^ or because they would not 
abiure oaths they had formerly taken, and which their consciences 
told them were still right and fit to be taken. 

From the death of Mr. Welsh, in 1634, till the ordination of 
Mr. Kennedy, in the year 'I64}6f there was an interruption of pub- 
lic worship in Templepatrick. The history of the causes which 
produced this melancnoly event is not only interesting to the pre- ^ 
sent members of this congregation, but to the inhabitants q{ this 
country for ages to come. 

The finances of James I. were never equal to his extravagance 
or to his wishes. For the situation of his afiairs and his family, he 
laid a scheme <>f probable relief: — his son Charles was young and 
handsome, and heir apparent to a great and respectable crown ; 
a lucrative marriage promised immediate relief, a connection 
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Protes^^^ prjncesa ' as to wealtfa» was aDpromising, 
Th^ tjrQBAU^ea of. Spain were his object, promising all and more 
than eqij^ to nis. wishes, he entered into and agreed to a settlement 
ipritb the einbassa^or of that kingdom for the marriage of his son with 
ihi^ iq^fim^ which was un&vourable to the desires of his subjects, 

but dtpgether favourable to the wishes of the bishop of Rome. 

7bis fampus treaty consisted of seventeen articles, a few will show 
the principal design of the whole. An oratory, a church, a chapel 
with all popish ornaments, utensils and decorations, were to be pro- 
vided for her highness. She must be allowed 24 priests and assis- 
tants, and over them a bishop, with full authority and jurisdiction. 
That the children of this marriage shall not lose their succession to 
the crown of JBngland, although tney be born Catholics. That the 
infanta shall be allowed to choose nurses for the children, who shall 
be brought up in her owp religion, till they are ten years of age. — 
This settlement was broken off; a similar, with some alterations, 
concluded with Louis XIII. king of France, for his sister, Hen- 
rietta Maria. Her children were to continue with their nurses till 
thirteen years of age. The treaty was signed on the 10th of No* 
vember, and consummated about the time of the king's death, 
which happened about the 27th March, 1625. 

The character of queen Henrietta Maria, as she is described by 
many authors, particularly by Lord Clarendon and bishop Bur- 
net, who write, that to this match the sequel of all the kin^s mis- 
fortunes was owing. Bishop^ennet adds, the kind's match with thb 
lady wa3 a greater judgment to the nation than uie plague, which 
then raged in London. Neal adds, ^< The queen was a very great 
bigot to her religion ; her conscience was directed by her confessor, 
assisted by the Pope's nuncio, and a sacred cabal of priests and 
Jesuits. These directed the queen and she the king, so that, in 
.efifect, the;iation was governed by Popish councils." 

From this time the laws against the Presbyterians and Puritans 
were increased in severity. With the intention of ruining the in- 
terest of the Puritans in Ireland, Laud was made chancellor of the 
university qf Dublin; for the completion of his purpose^s^ William 
Wentworth, afterwards Lord 3trafford, was appointed jiis deputy. 
Thus prepared, he turned power and force^against the Calvinists of 
this kingdom, and against ,the Puritans particularly ; for which pur- 
poses,, he procured the foroaationof a canon in a convocation : thus, 
We do receive and approve the book of articles of religion, ngreed 
npQnhytbe arch-bishops and bishops, in the year .1562^ for the 
avoiding, diversity of opipipns, a^^dipr establishing consent toucl^- 
ing ti:ue religion ; and therefore, if any hereafter shall affirm, that 
.any of these articles are in any part superi^titious or erroneous, or 
■such as he may not with a good cpp^ci^ce subscribe unto, lep him 
i0 ^x com mm icaUd. 

The Irish bishops thpught. they h^lpst.p.othing by this canon. 
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because they had saved tReir own articles. Lnud soon showed them 
their error, during his chancellorship; for liereby the church of 
Ireland denounced the sentence of excommunication i^gainst all ' 
that affirmed any pf ihe 39 articles to be superstitioius or erroneous; 
that is, against the whole body of the Piiritads. Thus, theii* own 
articles, which condemned Anhmianism, and maintained the mo- 
rality of the sabbath, were utterly excluded. — The persecutions in 
Ireland corresponded with similar transactions in England ; and 
in addition to those means, the hands of the Romanists were 
strengthened^ and this kingdom in greater danger of its govern- 
ment l)eing overturned. The Puritans continued in such a degree 
of affliction that most of their ministers were forced into exile; 
some returned to Sco'ttand, where the reformation was more per- 
fect, and where the persecution could not be so general. Many 
fled to the wilds of ''America, where numbers died i¥ith cal:I and 
hunger. To all those evils, the dreadful massacre in Ireland, in 
the year 1641, was added. 

While Laud was persecuting in Scotland, Wentworth was at the 
same work in Ireland. This was thought a proper time for securing 
thegovernmentof Ireland. A man of the nameof fill ore laid schemes^ 
for the completion jpf their designs. Sir Phelim O'Neil and iLofd 
M^Guire came into their diesigns, and the chiefs of the'native Irish 
immediately concurred. It was resolved, that on a day appointed^ 
Sir Phelim 'O'Neir'and' other conspirators should begin an insur- ' 
rection in the provinces, and that More and M^Guire should sur- 
prise the castle of Dublin.* 

Of this massacre bishop Burnet, who had the best opportunities 
of knowing the causes and designs of the perpetr&tors, has left on 
record hisintelKgence, the truth of which he took the utmost pain« 
to acquire^ [ Vol. I. Dublin folio edition, page S5 :] '" Upon this 
the Earl of i^ex told me that beliad taken aji the pains ke could 
to inquire into the original of the Irish massacre, but oonld never 
see any reason to believe theking had any accessfod to it He did| 
indeed, believe, that the queen hearkened to the propositions made 
by the' Irish, who undertook totakejthe governnietit of Irelandin- 
to their hands, which they thought they could easily perform, and 
then, tbpy saicf, they would assist the king to. subdue the hot spirits 
of VVestminster. With this the plot of the insurrectkin be- 

Sm, find all th% Irish believed tbe^qCieen cnt^couraged it. But in 
e iirst design, there was no thought of massacre ; that came in 
head as tbey were* beginning the methods of execating it > As tbefy 
were managed by the priests, tbey were the chief men that set on 
the Irish to all the blood and erndtv that follow(ed "-^uch were 
the causes which prevented the Puntani^ from 'the ^njoymait of 
the benefits of public viroi^ip in Templepatrick, from the y^lr 
16S1» till theottttnationctf Mr; Keimed^, as past^i^^rtbat iaJ^tt- 
gation, in 1646.* 

♦ BUTUKU 
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The book containing the minutes of this congregation has still 
been preserved : it commences with the ordination of Mr* Anthony 
Kennedy to the pastoral care of the people of Templepatrick. 
Thus, ^< The admission of Mr. Anthony Kennedy, to the parish of 
Teroplepatrick, was (by the providence of the great God) oh the 
penult day of October, 164<6, Mr. Ferguson being that day moder- 
ator; and with him, ministers, Mr. Adair, Mr. D. Boswell, and 
Mr. Cunningham; with expectants, Mr. James Car, Mr. John 
Greig, and Mr. Jeremiah Dvning. The first transaction of the 
minister and congregation, alter his ordination, was the ordination 
and admission of elaers. Thus, the names of the men chosen as 
elders of the session of Templepatrick being called, and publicly 
admitted and sworn, with prayer and fasting, the 22d day of No- 
vember, being the Lord's day, 1646.'' 



NiuiiES OF THE Session. 

Major Edmond Ellis. 
Lieutenant^ James I^indsay. 
William Hall. 
Adam M*Neily. 
John Petticrew. 
James Windrume. 
Hugh Kennedy. 
John Inglis. 
William Wallace. 
Alex. Coruth, 



Gilbert M'Nielie. 
Thomas Loggan. 
Thomas Taggart. 
Alex. Pringle. 

• Deacons* 

HughSloane. 
WiUiam M*Cord. 
Guiaa Herbison« 
Gilbert BeUihill. 



From the persecution to which the Nonconformists were expos- 
ed, even in the time of Elizabeth and James, they were under the 
necessity of appointing private meetings for prayers and exercises 
of devotion ; and as many military settled tiere^ who could not 
bet supposed to have had opportunities of attending places of pub- 
lic worship; and as many poor could not conveniently attend pri- 
vate meetings for religious purposes, we may believe many irreg- 
ular and ignorant people, at the time of Mr. Kennedy's ministra- 
tion^ resided among the religious and regular inhabitants of this 
country. , -. 

The pastor and members of this reli^ous and zealous session, 
resolved to found a cpngregation of Christians, not only in name 
but in truth, took into their consideration such actions, reputed 
unchristian, and scandalous, which were seldom noticed by civil 
magistrates ; and resolved, that they who were guilty of such, diould 
be deprived of the Christian privileges of the congregation, until 
they professed sorrow for their offences, and resolutions of amend- 
ment, and newness of life. Those irregularities which were reck- 
oned unworthy a member of a Christian assembly, were entered 
in the session oook, as rules in their future proceedings. 
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l^t, << It 19 endeted by the dessiott ,6{ Tettiplcpabtck) t&at all 
Complaints come iiitd the session by way of bill; the complaintivd 
is to put in one shilling with his bill ; and if he proves not his point, 
his shilling forfeits to tHd session^bodc. This is done to pre^edt 
groundle^ scandal* 

, 2d, ^^Itis likewise enacted by thi^ d^ission,' that all beer sellersy 
that sell best beer tilt people be drunk, shall be c^n:$ii(red tfaeni<« 
telvesy Specially in the night time. 

dd^ ^* It Is likewise' enacted; if partots let their children vague 
bt play on the Lord's day, that they sbairbe cenlsured fis prdaners 
bf the sabbath. 

4th9 *^ 'lliat all persons standirig ih the public plafee l>f r^pen^ 
tiihce, shall pay the chureh officei* one gi'dtit 

£th, <<Tbat no children, be baptise^ till the^ cotri^ to kcitii& of 
the elders ot the j^ar^nts who present them^ and get their childreti's 
haroe$ tegistered, that the eldera may testify of them to the tniiiister. 

6th; <^It is likewise enacted, 2dth Dec, 1647, if there b^ any 
ifiisdem^iinor, ad drunkenness or squabbling at bridals, that besides 
the censures the persons themselves come under who commit the 
abuser the persons married shall forfeit their [^ivileges." 

This pious sesdon properly thought^ that due observance of thei 
duties reqtiired on the Lord's day,' such a^ iinproveinetit of the 
fnind in kbowledge and pious exercises, bv attention to retigiouif 
ordinances, reiidinff,atid practice 6f devotion, were the most eifk;- 
iual means of retaiiling Christians in the practice of every virtue. 
This sexton, tfaerelure^ inflicted the mol^ severe of their cennures 
upon thoSe who proiieUied the Lord's day. Their first censuie upon 
i-ecord is, ^* That John Cowan shall stand t^posite the pcrlpir, and 
confess his sin in the face of the public, of beating his wife on the 
Lord's day:" 

The first commti^ldn after Mh Kennedy's ordination, was on 
the ^th Jiily, 1647, whidi wad io numerously attetided, that 4a 
pottles of best claret Were expended ift the celebration of that sol- 
emn ordinance. 

As this institution wifa founded and enjoined by dur Lord, iif 
remembrance of bis meritorious sufferings. an4 sU it ¥rM intended ttf 
produce the best effectii upon the minds or those Who partake of it, a 
day of Solemn meeting is ^nerally appointed for the' express purpdsef 
bf tdrnin^ the attention of the people from the worldly avocation^ ge^ 
hei'ally necessary, to the consideration of the efietts of Chtitit*43 obe- 
dient suiTerings^ and the goodifeii and Inercifiilness of the Fatbel*, 
in landing him ta rectacUe os to God, at^d le^d ui to liis etei'nai 
salvation ; this t6o hat a tendencv to teooneite. ud* to our neigh- 
bours, and raise ih oo^ miiids &rveiit charity^ Omi^iiM of the 
teUgions duties required on those days was supposed similar to a 
pro£ulatioIl^ of the Lord's day. WherefeW, Gilbert Yoongf miller, 
of Clarai milly was denied* Christian priviHejj[e&of the regular mem- 
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bers of the congregation,' because he set his mill a-goihg on tlie 
fast day before tnex^mmunion* 

. The people of Templepatrick continued thus in the promotionr 
ef the practice of piety and virtue till the year 1650^ They, as 
their friends in Scotland, were Covenanters : they wished for the 
continuance of the government of the country under a mixed 
monarchy of king, lords, and commons, and not by the rump par-" 
liament alone* The ministers of Antrim and Down, met on the 
15th February, 1648, and wrote an address to colonel Monk, which 
was presented to him by Mr. K!ennedy, to dissuade him from his 
illegal proceedings. But the powers which then were, perceiving 
that the ministers could not be prevailed upon to omit praying for 
Charles and the restoration of the constitution, colonel Venables 
summoned them to appear before him on a certain day ; but be- 
fore the time appointed, he brought all who could be founds 
and imprisoned them, those of the county of Antrim (except 
Mr. Kennedy) in Cairrickfergus ; those of Down id Belfast, with- 
out aiiy effect in. changing their political opinions. At length 
a scheme was laid for transporting the ministers and principal 
members of their congregations, to the. south of Ireland, where 
they would neither have influence nor friends; for which purpose, 
the ministers and people were summoned in 1G53, to meet the com- 
missiAners at Carrickforgus. Consequently, a great multitude as- 
sembled, and met the commissioners : viz., colonels Venables, Jones, 
Hill, majora Allen and Barrow. The ministers spoke, and con" 
tinned several hours* But when the commissioners were just ready 
to send the ministers on board to transport them toTipperary, news 
arrived that Oliver Cromwell had raised the parliament, dissolved the 
commonwealth, and declared himself lord proliecton The com- 
missioners then dismissed the people with unexpected mildness.* 

The ministers enjoyed considerable relaxation from their troubles 
during the mild lieutenantcy of Henry Cromwell ; but being de-^ 
sirous of gaining the favour and assistance of the Presbyterians in 
Ulster, he summoned Mr. Greig and Mr. Hart before him, and 
reproached them for' their* ingratitude to the jgovernment from 
which they received £lOO per annum, and yet opposed it. They 
answered, they accepted it not as a gift, . but as part of their own^ 
the tithes to which they had a prior right, and of which they had 
been deprived by {he usurpers.. 

. In the year 1660, king Charles II. was restored to the throne of 
his ancei^torsy to the great joy of the Protestants of our three king*^ 
doms, especially of the Presbyterians of Ireland, for which he often 
ex})ressed his gratitude in the parliaments : thus, *^ When we were 
in Holland, we were attended by many grave and learned miAkters 
from hence^ who were looked upon as the most able and principal 
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ssscrters of the Presbyterian opinions ; and to our.great satisfaction, 
found them persons of full aJBTection and ;seal for the peace of th(^ ;" 
church." 

He stated the great obligations he was under to the Presbyteri- 
ans, for their activity in effecting his restoration, which he expressed 
in strong and affectionate terms to the lords of his first parhament. . 
He said, " My Lords, if you do not join with me in extinguishing 
those fears whieh keep men's hearts awake, apprehensive of safety 
and security, you keep me from performing my promise ; which if 
I had not made, I am persuaded neither you nor I had been here* 
I pray you let us not deceive those who brought, or permitted us to 
come together." — With the king's restoration, a spirit of extrava- 
gant joy spread over the whole nation, that brought on with it, * 
the throwing oflF the very professions of virtue and religion. All ^ 
ended in entertainments and drunke;nDess.^ * 

This extravagance was jboon followed by grief and lamentation^ , 
especially of those who were most active and zealous for Che restor- 
ation. In the year I66I9 monarchy and episcopacy were raised to 
the greatest degree of power and splendor: bishops were permitted 
to take their seats in the house of peers, and to the enjoyment of 
their former benefices and privileges. They procured an act which 
struck at the root of the Presbyterian form of church government. 
It is required that every cler^man should be re-orda|ned; if he had 
not before received episcop.-:! ordination, that be should declare his 
assent to every thing contained in the book of common prayer, and 
should take the oath of canonical obedience. This act is founded 
upon an act made in the ninth century, by a council held in a 
place in the kingdom of Kent, called Kealhith^ Chalk harbour : 
thus, *^ It is decreed that no Scotchman shall be allowed to baptize, ' 
to say mass, to give the eucharist to the people, nor perform any 
part of the sacred office, because it is not known by whom the 
Scotchmen were ordained, or whether they were ordained or not, 
since they came from a country where there was no metropolitan, 
and very little regard Is paid to other orders/'f And whoever did 
not comply with this act, before the first of August, 1662, were ' 
deprived of all their ecclesiastical benefices ; 2000 underwent th^ 
parliament's deprivations^ % refused bishopricks, rather than ^oxsr 
ply With such terms of cominuoion. 

To this act of uniformity, the conventicle act was soon added : 
viz. ** Any meeting for religious worship, a^ which five more than . 
the family were present, was declared a conventicle; and every * 
person above sixteen who was present at the meetings, must lie ^ 
three months in prison, or pay hve pounds for the first offence; six * 
months for thesecond o0ence, or pay twenty pounds fine. For the 
first and second offence, justices of the peace were to correct offend- 
ers without juries; and for the third ofRnce jpcing convicted by 
. • . • '•■.■■ 
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jury, was tp \)C banished to any plantation ^xcc[H New Jilnglanci 
cr Virginia^ pr pay one hunilrcd pounds."* This time of per«c- 
cutipn Tor such imaginary offences was imputi?d to the prelates pn'y. 
)t is necessary to observe, those acts were not executed with i^uch 
severity in Ulster, as is general in England, because the governr 
ment of the country could be supporteuoi^ly by those against whonr^ 
those ac^ were enacted. However those acts pontinu^ {n sucfi 
forc^ a^ occasioned the interruption of public worship in Temple- 
patrck| from th(e 4tl| of December, 1660. till th^ 19th of June^i 
!|670, when thq Tempje was opened, ana the Lofd's supper wa^ 
celebrated qi| the 2|^tn qf %he same month. Public wprship and 
the co{pmun{pns were regular fluring the remainder of Mr. Ke^T 
nedy'slife. 

The separatipn of Protestapts from the chy^cb of Home, was^ 
considered in the time of queen Elizabeth oiijy an imperfect reforr 
mation. They who wished for a refprmation more agreeable tq 
the scriptures, were palled Puritans, ana on accoupt Pi their re« 
fusing to comply with articles contained jn the ^ct of uniformity^ 
they were called Nqn-Conforiiiists. Their defendants are knowi^ 
by the name of Protectant Dissenters, who separate^ froi^ oth^^ 
churches on accounf; pf their belief that th^y should have the ri@^( 
pf private judgment, lit)erty of conscience^ and t|ie peifcv;tion pf 
tlie scriptures, as a Chris^an s only rule of faith and practice. The 
principles and worship of Dissenters are npt formed upon suc^ 
slight foundation as the unlearned and thoiightJess may imagine^ 
They were thoroughly cpnsi^red i they were judijciousiy reduc^ 
to the standard of scripture, and the writing of antiquity, by ^ 
great number of inen of learning and integrity, especially by the 
ministers ejected in the year 1^62; men prepared to lose allii ^nd tq 
suffer martyrdom itself; and who actually^ resigned their livings, 
which^ with |nost of t^eip^ were (under God) all that they and their 
iaipilies hf^d to subsist uppr^, riitner than sin against God, and de- 
sert the cause of civil and refigious libert}', whi^h with i^erious 
religion would haye sunk tp. a very low ebb in the nation^ had It 
not Deen for the noble st^nd "^hic^ tho§e worthies ipade against 
profaneness^ and arbitrary power A 

However it must be confessed, that a D^jsenting Minister tnay. 
iinawed by a conclave, exercise in its fuuest extent the right oi 
private judgment, which is the pride fipd pleasure of the nu^o^n 
mind. In Pierce's Vindication of D^sentefs^ Tpwgood*^ iiett^rs 
to White, and Pulmer^s Protestant Dissenters' Catechii^nR) are 
stated the grounds upon which the dissent frpm the estabHsb^^ 
church is founded.! 

A scheme waj» laid by major Blood, founded on the tyranny pf thf . 
ecclesiastical courts, the maladministration of the civil government. 
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f[*or r^urau^tion in thos^ respecfSi hp Ujd n potior f^^i^Pg 
the duke of Orfpond, in Di^b}ia C9stle» ^ For t)i(9^^^u|if:}q. |m( c]^ 
pcnded upon the men of the north, particularly on the Presbyterian 
jiiiiiisuera, wt^o answered) they abhprrad i^^y interferep^ against 
lawful author ityt they would npt stuip th^jr prof^o^ by any dis- 
loyal attempt The Presbyteriahsi after teii Tears' persecution, 
suffered much i many of the ministers^ere crnelj^ confined, and the 
people in the ^ountr^ 4J^nned.-«-Afti9r the nipsC severe exami- 
nation only one mati pmrni wajor Blood* liis $eyere tstartunation 
^as the jcaose of the king reoollepting tlje s^eadine^ mi loyalty 
of the people. The king a8ke4 Sir -A^rPMF Forbi? (afterwards Lord 
Grannard,) ^^How the ministers in the north were supported J^ lipd 
said, he had always beep informed they had beep loya^ ^nd on this 
account sufiered mucb| and that they had 'always b^n peaceftble 
potwii^st^n4iiig/'— Sir Arthur replied, f*TbiM^hfs»iw>9ty W been 
rightlj^ informed." 'Jlie l^ing Jhen said " He did pot feopiy bpw he 
pould dispose of £1,^00 per apnuin,! which w^ not yet seUled for 
in the revepue of Ireland, better, thap by giving it to th^mipjsters,'' 
!^ext day he passed the order under the great seal, and tbfit tb^ 
pioney should be paid to Sir. Arthur, quarterly, for secret servicest 
but tnere was oply j£600 in treasury, which was ordered. Whe^ 
3ir Arthur returned to Dublin, he ^ent for Messrs. Patrick Adair^ 
W. Semple, Alex. HMtchesop, and Archibald Hamilton, in Octo« 
ber, 1672. He ipquir^d how thev woMld divide it, and ^fter ma- 
ture deliberation, th^y 4eterp)ined th^t each mipister, who was ip 
the country in the year 60, shppld h^ve ap equaj proporticm $ and 
that the widoW9 and orphaiis of those who werci sinee renK)¥ed by 
death, mght share pf the Iging's boiintyt Wljh %hU err^Pgetpent 
Sir Arthpr was well pleased» and ordered payment of t}ie first <}Pfirv 
ter. Fropi this year the severe persecution egainst the Trptestapt 
Dissenters, in this country, by the prelates, ceased. 

This royal bounty was not only continued but kicreased by 
Willi%)n HI. of glorious memory, on the Ifidi June^ 1690: thus, 
f « Being a^si^red pf Uw^ pe«?eable tepiper of wr said ^ubjf cts^ ^d 
sensibb pf t^e }q$s<ps they have su^tainedj andjtjieir constfipt labour- 
to unite the hearts pf others in zeal and loyalty toward u^ ; do here- 
by, out of our royal bounty, give and grant unto them the sum 
of ^^1^900 per annum, to He paid by quartevly paymMt^i the first 
payment ef jSSOO. ste^ng, |o begin op tlie fl^tb da)t Qf tbi« ipslapt 
June, jipd «P fwtb'" 

The royal bpupty h^is (jeeii ipcreased three difierent times sipee; 
|he last is estiyblished by act pf parliament, which I suppose every 
Presbyterian in this country knows. 

^r. Kepnedy persevered in the &itbful and peaceable discharge 
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of hit duty, till he' departed this life in 1697* A monument was 
ereeted to hU memcHys bearing the following inscription : — 

** Hie Christo uniti recambunt beati cineres yiri Dei 
yefierandi Divinl Antonil Kennedy, qui ad fanum Pih> 
tricii continqis decern lustris et tribus, plus minus annis; 
Ortbodoxam Erapgelii veritatem, cultus divini puritatem, 
Ecclesise Disciplinam, et Pacemnon minugfideliterquam 
felidter pnaedicavit, proppgnavit et colqit. Qaem vis 
neo dolus sacrilegiae Tubae; de tramite recto flecti&re aut 
Ipco p^Iere potuit. Quum tandem sincere Christum prae-' 
dicando.et Christo vivendo multas animas Domino lu- 
craverat ; suum summo Spiritum Patri exultans redidit^ 
midecima Septembris 1697) anno joetatis 83/' 

The arms are on the stone* 

»|0TT0, 

« FUIMUS." 



TRANSLATION. 

'< Here lye united to Christ, the blessed remains of 
that honourable man of God, the Rev, Anthony Ejennedy, 
who^ at Templepatrick, for the space of 53 years, or 
thereabout, preached the orthodox truth of the gospel ; 
stood ii\ defence of the discipline and peace of the church, 
and exhibited the holiness of the worship of God, in his 
private Ufe, with equal fidelity and success. Neither open 
violence, secret intrigue, nor, the threats of the ungodly, 
could remove him from his office, nor . make him deviate 
in the least degree from his duty. When, at length, after 
-being the happy means of converting many souls to Christy 
by hii» public labours in tlie ministry, and Christian con- 
versation; he,'^with anholy joy, delivered up his. own 
spirit to the great Father of all, on the eleventh day of 
!peqember, one thousand Ax hundred and ninety seven, 
in the eighty-third year of his age.'* 

« WE HAVE BEEN.'' 



In August, 1699, the Rev. James Kilpatrick, D.D., a native of 
BaJJymbney, succeeded Mr. Kennedy in the pastoral cha][ge of the 
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congregdtien of T^tnpIepati^icW iti whl^b helcoptinUedonly itren 
years. He was then removed to Belfast, to act as colleague to Mr. 
M^Bride. The congregation' i^oon increased so xnuch that the peo- 
ple amicably agreed to build as^ond ploteof .public worship, 
which they completed in.. 1707,. of )vhich Df-v/KUpatrick was the 
first niinister. He ^as a 2$ealoq$» Presbyterian, azidiant, e^^cdlent 
minister of the gospel. He compiled and pjubli^h^ the. Historical 
Essay upon the Lbyaltyof Presbyterians in Great Britain And Ire- 
lapd^ from the reformation to the year 1713, which : he collected 
from acts of parliament, apd other authentic docui^ients} particu- 
larly, froma manuscript history of (he settlement And^€onduet of 
Presbyterians in this country, written by Mn Adair^ a Presbyterian 
minister^ of Belfast. He, also, published a Defence of GhrMtian 
Liberty; the occasion of which was^ the Presbytery of Antriia iaid. 
before the synod, in the year 1726, an healing paper, called <^ Ex- 
pedients for' PeaO^ among the Protestant Dissenters of the North 
of Irelatid*" The Presbytery eiqpressed their sentiments of Chris- 
tian liberty, in six propositions^ which centain their opinions on 
the points controv^crted between their brethren and them. Xhose 
propositions were objected to by a member of the synod, in a 
pamphlet, the title of which was " A New Creed considered." To 
which the Dr. thought observations, on said pamphlet necessary. 

The great design of the author of the defence, is to demonstrate 
that the Christian liberty which he claims, is. a power of complying 
with the laws of the gospel, without confinement by te]:ms of com- 
munion different from, it ; and that if impositions of such canons . 
as are not to be warranted by the new testament, were taken oqt 
of the .church, then all party distinctions would immediately cease; 
and pure Catholic Christianity would remain and flourish in the 
, world. 

The Dr. was removed in early life from his parents, to Scotlandf 
because admittance into Derry, was, .at that time^ imppsijsible; he 
there received an excellent educatipn. His quick apprehension^ 
his strong and faithful memory, enabled him to retain with great 
6ase almost every thing told bim. }ie continued active in research 
during life. His geniu& made him capable of considerable.advances ' 
in any branch of learning, especially in natural philosc^hy* In 
his advanced years be applied to the study of medicine, of which, 
as well asindivinity, he. was a graduate; and practised as a physician 
in Belfast for many years before his death. He wa&a learned gen- 
tleman, and facetious companion* 

The Rev* William Livingstone, a native of Scotland^ siicceeded 
Dr. Kilpatrick. He was ordained in Templepatrick on the. SOth 
of March, 1 709^ I could not be acquainted with Mr« JL<iviilgstone, 
but I heard that he disjpharged his duties j^s a gospel minister, with 
great care and diligence: that he was a young man of learning and 
good cliaracter, .appears from the unanimou^^ attendance of the 
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inefiib6r« of die Pt^bytorM 6f Antrim and Belfast, ai tiU onlU 
Bfttlofi ill Templepktncki-^*^ from the Presbytery o( Antrim^ Mr/ 
Chiirlei MtMOUrtk, modertttor; Mn Thos. Hunt, Mr. H. Whiter 
Mr. Jftmes &ott^ Mr. Wid. Tiivlor, Mr. Stafford Pettigrew, Mr. 
A\e%. Browtv Mr^ Win. L6ck, Mr. Wm. CMIby, clerk ; from th'cf 
PreslnrteHr of Bel&ity Mr. John M^Bride, Mr. Andrew Crawford/ 
Md Mr. James Q&wtgu" 

Mr. Jotiiif Ab^niftfay prMeeded attd pitched upon the x%u of 
the gospd et St. Jofani verse 17 rand haTihg proceeded iti all orderly 
stepB, to^aifd the settlement of the Rer. Mr. Livingstorte, as a gos-, 

Eel minister in this congregation^ did by pifayer and laying on of 
attdi^ Ordulb him to the work Of the minfsti7 in this place.* Onf 
fleeomt of th^ great importance of the offlte, the solemnity was? 
eontiAH^ t^er «Il ptel«Asion» to the power of conferring iplritiml 
gifts V^ h vf^ere kua aride. 

When a Ibrd, or lordsof a parish, bail t a church atfid became ac- 
cotititable for the mini»ter^s strpend, they clafmed a right of nomN 
nating ot presenting a 'minister to the congregation; which cir- 
cnmistance is In most platieS in Scotland estflSlished by law, which' 
deprives the people of the privilege of chusiirg their own ecclesi« 
stttfcal pastor. Oh> this account and some otiiers, DissenteVs frontf 
the Kirk of Seoclaad, who called themselv^ Seceders^ originated 
under two brothers^ Ralph ahd Ebenezer Erskine, of Sterlings 
about the- year 17901 Through difference of opinion in several mat- 
terSj i^tf w^e broken down infto two partic(& Biirghers artd Anti-' 
bCirghers. << If » worthy of ob^ervatioti) that the Rer. Oeorge* 
Whitfield, in one ef his visits to Scotland, ^»S solemnly repiNubaterf 
by the Seceders, because he refused to coniiiife his itinerant labours 
wholly to them. The reason assigned fof this raonopoti»ation wasy 
tbatt ikei/ were exclusively God's people'^ Mr.- Whitfield smartly re-' 
fSiedf thai they therefore had the ksS tte'M of his^ervi^es, for hitf aini 
WHS fiotum sinners from the errora and wickedness of their Ways, 
by preacbinfg amon^ them glad tidings 6fgt*^d( joifPi The seces- 
sion arose from ▼ar&ils' circumstances^ whicK were stmposed to be 
E'eat defe^ions from the established ehurch 6f Scotlsftia. [ See an> 
stori^ account of the rise and progress of the se^bssion^ by the 
Rev. John Brown, of Haddington.] 

. 'tiie Sieceders have not only inereased in l^otland, but they have* 
obtained settlements in America and Ireland. Their first settle- 
ment in this'eotmtry arosefrom a very small beginningr — thefiunily 
of Henderson had a farm in Ricamore, alrcsujy mentioned, under 
tfce UptlMrftNiiily ; when the lease expired, the Esquire granted a 
lease of it either to Mr Livingstone or to his son, which gave so' 
much offence to Mr. Henderson and his friends, that the^ withdrew ; 
from the congregation, and applied to two adjoining mmisters for 

• • SeaShlkfk, f 1>. Evans'* flkeldies. 
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advice respecting the propriety of applying to the sjrrtod to grant ^ 
an erection in a distant part of the parish from the village of Tem- 
plepatrick ; as they could not plead religious scruples, but resent* 
ment on account of temporal injuries, tne ministers opposed sudi 
an application. The party applied to the associate synod in Scot* 
land, who granted their request, and ordained for them Mr. Patton^ 
as pastor of tlieir congregation, near Lile Hill, iif this parish. 

Thus a schism was occasioned in the Presbyterian church of 
Ireland, which encouraged anyparty in a congregation,'who differed 
in opinion with their neighbours, to apply to Scotch Seceders for a 
new erection : consequently, from Scotland many followed who 
brought with them the disputes which originated in their own coun- 
try, as of the Burghers and Anti-burghers, which had no existence 
or foundation in this kingdom, of which they are now convinced. 
We are informed the two synods are now united into one body, 
which they call " The Synod of Ireland." The foundation of 
dispute (the Fatm) they soon abandoned. They wished that we 
might believe that the propagation of the doctrines of ^thanasius 
# and Calvin were the motives of ^heir zeal. Many of that sect, 
from Lile, who settle in this town, attSch themselves to the Pres- 
byterian congregations of the synod of Ulster ; some to congrega- 
tions of the Fresbytery of Antrim. ' • 
9 ^The Rev. Mr. Patton, so far as I have heard, was a pious, dili- 
geflt pastor, esteemed by his people and acquaintances. 

A party has seceded from the great body, on account of their 
former brethren receiving the king^s bounty, supposing it*may, in 
time, become a foundation of itlie corruption of ministers. 

Mr. Livingstone, having been near thirty years minister, worn '''- 
down with the infirmities of old age, resigned his congregation in 
1755 ; he departed this life in 1758. So far as I have neard^he 
* ^as a learned, and a religious, careful, i^ttentive minister. , 

Mr. Robert White, a native of Larne, was chosen and ordained 
his assistant and successor in 1755, if he survived him. although 
I had the best opporttRiities of knowing this learned and pious 
p divine, j cannot express his merits as they deserve, or to my satis- 
faction. He was learned in all the arts and sciences, and was an 
excellent scripturean divine, and exefte^ all his powers in leading 
his people to a rational knowledge of the scriptures^ and exhibited 
in hifi life^ excellent examgjeof the practice of piety atid cfaaijty. 
He was a rational,«instructive, benevolent companion : be thiew a 
ray 6f light upon almost everj subject ihtroduced*. His great de^ 
sire was to instruct and improve youth : for this purpose he regu- 
larly visited private families eve0 second year, and called public ex-* 
^aminations of the children every second year; and from the examin- 
ation of children, he took opportunity of lecturing upon the ques- 
tions he asked youth, and of explaining any dUfficult^ t.t\^t vci^\. 

6 
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P occur frqin #|he answers, or from different important passages of 

• scripAire alluded to in it. In his youth he laid schemes for his 

punAiits in the practice of medicine; but his friends, on account of 

the delicacy of his constitution, recommended the study of divinity, 

^ which advice he took, but as much as was consistent with his ecclesi- 

i^tical duties, he occasionally pursued it ; by which means he was 

enabled to atteni^his people as a physician gratuitously. On such 

occasions he bad excellent opportunities of administering advice 

•and comfort to the oppressed and afflicted. 

Although hi% constitution was delicate^, he devoted his time to 
study and attendance on his people. He lived in his congregation 
seventeen years: he died of a consumption of the lungs, in 1772, 
esteemed by* all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance; par- 
ticularly by his congregation, which he left increased, improved^ 
and respectable. 

Mr. John Abernethy, a native of Templepatrick, was removed 
from Ballywillin, in this county, and installed in this parish, on 
, the 19th of August, I'JJT^. He was favoured with a very enlarged 
understanfling and retentive memory, improved by a regular edu- 
cation. His diligence was tquaf to his other endowments ; conse- 
quently, he acquired a ^ery perfect knowledge of history, sacred ' 
and^rofaife. Having acquired an independence, he resigned the 
pastoral cHlarge of his congregation. 

Re was succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. R. Campb^fJ 
who was/)rdained to me pastoral care of this congregation. 

The c^nfff egAion of Templepatrick has continued Presbyterian 
upwards orgOO years. These is not,|^even now, any Roman Catho- 
lic in the parish a landholder; nor a Church of England family. 
The people have always paid their high rents, and late heavy in* 
crease of tithes without disturbance. — 1 here is a foundation of a 
chufth laid in the town : the people are afraid it will be the cause oft 
an incitase of taxes, whi<9i in addition to the present rents and 
tithes, will be a g^eat grievance. 

The coH^egation has been always encouraged by the Upton 
and Rowly families. A lease was grants I bj^ ClotworthvUpton 
119 years, for a pepper corn, annually, if demahded. 'Aie late 
lord caused a new meeting-faDuse to be built, for ^hicb he gavH 

great pecuniarv assistance, Bud promised* a renewal of th# lease; 
ut a short ana sudden disease occasioned his death, and nreveiUed 
the fulfilment of his promise. The pA)ple have^reat hl^e from 
tjie friendship of the family^ that the present lord will make g^od 
his father's promise. 

^Ihe present Upton and Rowl^ families, and their predecessors, 
navq always continued steady frienfls to this congregation and to ^ 
civil and religious liberty « They continued Presbyterians while 
in this country ; they still continue subscriptions in support of the 
Tjj^hyterian congregation. — Those noble families must receive 
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some pleasure, when they consider that their lot has fallen among 
such a sober, honest, industrious, and religious people, who repay 
their lydlords with gratitude, and every exertion in their power 
in the promotion of their interests and happiness. 

We now see how steady our forefathers have been in persever- 
* ing in their attachments to the dictates of their consciences and of 
their understandings, in the times of grievous persecutions and tor- 
menting sufferings. The liberty and peace we now enjoy, should 
not be the cause of neglect of duty, but should stimulate us to 
diligence in the improvement of our minds in religion and friendship. 
The soil of this extensive district, inhabited by the members of 
the congregation of Te'mplepatrick, consists of variety. ITiose 
parts adjoining the livers Six-mile Water, Clarai, and Bally martin, 
- as reckoned more fertile than those^ near the mountaini, where 
■ the land approaches to light moor, require different cultivation. 
The laads of Baliymartin parish are at a distance from the moun- 
tain, Myluske are not; Bally Robert is inclined to clay. The 
lands of the Knights^of Saint John are generally near the Six-mile 
Water. There is a bed of indurated clay near the town, which 
on account of its pale colour, has been mistaken for limestone, and 
^ very imprudently used as gravel for roads. AdjoJting is a very 
^jMure bed of white limestone, which, by the encouragement of the 
1^ late lord Templetdh, waa bvrnt for land^ sinc»liis time, it has been 
Jifeglected, which arises, f>rincipal]y, from a report that it is so full 
of flint that the quarry is not worth the work. This vulgar error, 
akhough published in some statistical books, is not founded on care- 
fill examination. * The fine crystals with which this stone abounds, 
are the most pure : the stone of this quarry is more pure than any 
marble imported ; there is not more flmt in it than in the limestone 
, in our adjacent mountains. As no animal remaing of shells are in 
the mountain stone, we conckide this an original bed, not laid 
down by a deluge as our mountain stone has been. 

The bed under the vegetable soil is clay, ehhiir red or blue; un- 
■^ der it is a rock commonly known by tlm name of " basalt." 

The manner of cultivation has improved every little during the 

•last 50 years. Tne course of crops is nearly the same: potatoes, 

oats ; two or thi%e years, then grass ; several years after, a small 

quantity of flax ; after potatoes ; then oath, as before. — The pro- 

Tiuft of the farms fo| sale, is chiefly milk, butter, pork, and some 

potatoes. The linen manufacture is still encouraged by good yarn 

^ andgood weavers. 

^» ^ Th% variety of fishes in this district is *not great ; the salmon 

Senus is the most numerous. * The common salmon, the bodach, , 
ledolihon, and the river traut; but the* most beautiful t)f %ill is 
the sanlet, called in this country §nd in Scotland, the par. When 
the Jampry first ascendlBd from the sea, it was reckoned a great , 
delicacy ; it is caugm with a hook on a ^leivdex ^\^ ^<si\^^ ^^^^ 
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hook, because it is snatched with such book from a rock to which 
adheres by suction : when it arrives in our rivers, it is reckoned 
for nothiufjr. ^ 

The common eel ascends our streams in June and July, wheh 
about the size of a common needle, after a few years they descenc' 
to the sea, whence they never return ; they are caught in their de-*. .< 
scent in the night by nets. 

The' lady of the fate Arthur Upton introduced a stranger inlo ' 
our river, called crawfish; crefish; by the French, crevice; by some^' . ^ 
the fresh water lobster ; and by Linnaeus, astacus. It was put into li 
the brook in Templepatrick ; it descended into the Six-mile Water, ^ 
where it found a situation perfectly suited to its nature : de«p water A 
and banks of loam, which ihey excavate as lodgings for themselves ' ' 
, and their young ; they have increased to a very great multitude. 
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